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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








tig is cut shows a new and very popular 
FEATURE In vehicle building. The —— 
BODY SWINGS BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS. a = 2 e Factory 
We are SOLE MAKERS of this # eager sit Cash Prices 
celebrated FULL-SWING BUGGY : * 4 To All. 


Have You Use for a Buggy? 


rik 4 


Buy One That Wilt Wear! 


The body is hung from the ends of 

the short top springs by swinging body 

hangers. Oothe BED so made by THESE 

HANGERS, the body restsand rides. These 

hangers turn in bearings attached to the 

bottom of the body, which permit the 

body to have a free backward and for- 

ward swinging motion. Notice the ends 

of the short top springs are NOT 

ATTACHED rigidly to the body. 

A SOFTER, STRONGER SPRING has never been produced. The buggy body with the rider hangs ina 
SWING, which, by its BACKWARD and FORWARD motion, protects the NECK and BACK of the rider 


against jolts and thrusts, and marks soMETHING NEW in the science of buggy building. 


We are equipped to put RUBBER TIRE on new or old Buggy Wheels. 
1e ease and comfort it fur- CATALOGUE FREE. 
t sert that it has no equal. We are a WESTERN FACTORY for Western People. 


H. A. MUCKLE MH¥G. CO, "Yann. 


his is the invention of our t. MUCKLI 
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Craw fords More Popular than Ever. 


With 20 inch Wheels, | ——s With 28 in. Wheels, 
$95 ? 


_ } 
With 24 inch Wheels, 4 \\ 580 


SH). | 
7 SS cet f my : TO 
With 26 inch Wheels, \\: Se ark: 2 ee a ae 


-+>Durability, Quality and Finish Unequaled.== 
Sole Northwestern Distributers: 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO. 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE, a. ae he OS dete 
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The Big Store, \ i AL SOW (ip Minneapolis. 
a me 5 a5 


The old, reliable dry goods house of Segelbaum had $100,000.00 in high-grade merchandise. 
We bought the entire lot at a low cash figure and it is now on sale at the Big Store at prices made on the 


basis of purchase. 


The purchase and sale by this establishment of this stock will put $50,000 00 in cash savings into the pockets 


of the purchasing public. 


Mail orders wi!l be filled as long as quantities last. 








Some of the new- | 
est creations of | 
the season at the | 


Millinery 


Colored Dress Goods. 


98 pieces MOHAIR JACQUARDS, Bourette Fan- 
cies, English Cashmeres, etc., Segelbaum’s 


prices to 35c yard. Our price, 
SR coud00s atenactaebiauas Seeabibene 10c 


193 pieces ALL-WooL FANCIES, Jamestown 
Suitings, Covert Cloths. 46-inch Henriettas, etc. 
Segelbaum’s prices to 49c yard. 


160 pieces ImMpoRTED NOVELTIES, silk and 
wool and all-wool Rayes, Jacquards, Granite 
Cloths, Crepons, Serges, Cashmeres, Mohair 
Fancies. etc., very fine qualities, widths to 46 
inches. Segelbaum’s prices to $1.50 yard. Ba 
OE: . ca dgawhaagh pascdeenns Reiesandaes 

150 pieces NOVELTY SuitTinas, Coverts, Plaids 
Jacquards, Mohairs, Broadcloths, etc., Segel- 
baum’s prices to $1.75 yard. 38c 


125 pieces 48-in. SaTIN FINISHED HENRI- 
ETTAS, Imperial Serges, Silk and Wool Fancies, 
evening shades Crepons, Mohair Fancies, Eta- 
mines, Plaids, etc., Segelbaum’s prices to $1.98 
a yard. Our price, 


Black Dress Goods. 

67 pieces FRENCH JACQUARDs, Imperial 
a Menor rang a Mohairs, etc. 
Segelbaum’'s price to 98c yard. 

Choice 24c 

125 pieces 49-inch HENRIETTA’s, 48-inch 
Serges, Storm Serges, Cheviots, Broadcloths, 
Mohair Crepons, Soliels, Mattelasses, etc. Seg- 
elbaum’s prices to $1.25 yard. 


Silks and Velvets. 

130 pieces JAPANESE Wasu SILks, Lyons 
Satin Brocades, Satin Rayes, all silk Chinas, 
etc. Segelbaum’s prices 39c to 75c yard. 18¢ 


210 pieces NOVELTY SILKS, Fancy Taffetas, 
Changeable Silks, Satin Striped Foulards, Plain 
Taffetas, Plain Satins, Surahs, Satin Brocades, 
etc. Segelbaum’s price to $1.25 yard. 


Dress Linings. 
3464 yards EpwaArp’s LINING CAmpsRIC, the 
very best made, all colors and black. 9! 
Segelbaum’s price 6c yard, our price 2C 
190 pieces FANCY SIvesiAs, Plain: Silesias, 
Percalines, Taffetas, etc. Segelbaum’s 71 
prices to 20c a yard. Choice 2C 





FINE WATCHES. 
Beautiful 18 size hunting case, gold filled 


watch: warranted to wear 20 years; filled 
with fifteen jeweled Elgin or Waltham 


Gold filled. open face. screw Back & Bezel, 
filled with 7J.Kiginor Waltham, only $7.90 

23 “ BZ ” 3 “ 10.50 
17 J *% % “ 12.90 

Ladies’ solid silver, open face Chatham 
watch, stem wind and set. Warranted a re- 
liable timekeeper $3.98 

20-year guaranteed. handsomely engraved, 
filled with Elgin movement 12.90 
Ladies’ 
plete 

Ladies’ 25-year guaranteed case, Elgin and 
Waltham works 16.50 





It is advisable to get orders in early. Of course, those 

who purchase in the store in person will have the ———— 

edvantage of selecting before assortments have 
been depleted through picking over. 


LOWEST PRICES ever heard of. | NOW Is THE TIME TO BUY. 





Our tremendous 


Harniture, purchases enable 


us to underbuy 
and undersell all competitors. 


Ladies’ Suits, Jackets, Skirts, etc. 

; LADIES’ SPRING Surrs—made from cheviot, 
in fancy check and plaid effects; one-button fly 
front Jacket and Skirt to match. Segelbaum’s 
retail price to $7.50. Our price, 

Choice $1 73 

LADIEs’ SPRING Surrs—material fine cheviot 
serge, in colors, blacks and navy; also the 
fancies, mixtures and checks; fly front jacket, 
half silk lined, and skirt to match. Segel- 
baum’s price was to $12.00. 

Our price, choice $5. 55 

LapDiEs’ Sprina Surrs—made from fancy 
suiting, bourette and crepon effects; jacket 
lined with taffeta silk, skirt lined with perca- 
line. Segelbaum’s retail price to 
$22.00. Ser price, choice $9.98 

LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR SPRING ’98 SKIRTs. 
—Segelbaum’s this season’s spring purchase, 
brand-new goods. No such values ever before 
shown in this country. 

LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR SKIRTS—in brill- 
iantine’s, fancy mixtures, check and plaid 
effects, and odds and ends in high-priced goods. 
Segelbaum’s price was to $5.00 
Our price, choice 1.00 

LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR NEW SPRING SKIRTS 
—strictly tailor-made from fine all wool serges, 
cheviots, fancy mixtures and new bayadere 


effects. Cost Segelbaum’s to $5.50 
Your choice $2.48 


iil casshionnssisi 2.98 


Cost to $7.75, 
Your choice 

Lapigs’ SEPARATE DrEss SKIRTS—in high 
class dress fabrics, all wool and silk and wool 
fabrics. These cost Segelbaum’s 3 75 
to $8.00. Our price, choice 


Another choice lot which cost Se- 
gelbaum’s to $8.00, Our price,choice 

LADIES’ ELEGANT NEW SILK SKIRTs—Ssatin 
brocade and gros grain brocade, graceful hang, 
perfect fit and finish; assorted, beautiful pat- 
terns. Segelbaum’s paid for these from $10 to 
$12. Allin one lot, our price, 
Choice $4 98 

LADIES’ NEW SILK WAIsTs—about 1,000 gar- 
ments in shirt and dress waist style, black and 
all colors; Segelbaum’s price from $3.98 to $10. 
In lots to close at, choice, 

$1.49, $2.50, $3.75 and $4.98. 


OUR MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FOR SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1898 


will be sent free to any one who sends twelve cents to pay the postage. This catalogue has been issued at great expense, and will 


be found very valuable as an educator in the prices of first-class merchandise of all kinds. 


We will send the catalogue free of 


all expense with your first order of goods, if the request is made on the order, and the goods are to be sent by freight or express. 
To each person who sends twelve cents to pay charges on our catalogue, we send a coupon for 12c. to apply on his next 
order for goods to be shipped by freight or express. 
Our latest and greatest purchase, $100,000.00 stock of high-class merchandise for spot cash, from Segelbaum’ Sons, under 


forced sale at remarkably low figures, has packed our mammoth store with eager seekers after bargains. 


While this stock 


lasts we will fill mail orders from it at the same low prices we give to our city customers. ; ‘ 
Send in your open orders, describing what you want, as early as possible, and state about the price you wish to pay, and | 


we will guarantee satisfaction. 


| Address all orders and make all drafts and money orders payable to 


Don’t let the opportunities we offer in this issue escape. They may not occur again in months. 


8S. E. OLSON CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























LADY TAKING TREATMENT 


TOWITH 9: 


The OxybDonor W 


SPOKANE, WaS8H., Sept. 26, 1895. 
The Oxydonor has done me more good than any 
medical treatment I ever received. I would not give 
my Oxydonor for all the medicines in the drug stores 
of Spokane. After using it for six months! amin 
better health than I have been in years. 





y Mrs. FRANK AIKIN, 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 21, 1897. 





AN 


The Greatest Boon to Women! The OXYDONOR 


is of greater value to women than anything she ever possessed or dreamed of, and this applies 
with the greatest force to women in the present age. To cure her ills, caused by weakness, 
irregularity, etc., it is only necessary to increase the vital forces; thus every opposing obstacle 
to health and strength is removed. Please read what women say about the OxYDONOR: 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
It has cured me of Kidney disease, and weakness 
arising from change of life, and has made me a per- 
fectly well woman. Mrs. A. M. Howe, 
1110 Maxwell Ave. 


SEATTLE, Oct. 29, 1897. 
When I began using the Oxydonor I could do no 


work of any kind, had no appetite, was kept on stimu- 
lants; was terribly constipated and suffered agonies 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 29, 1897. 
To whom it may concern: 

The “Oxydonor” has cured me of a complication of 
diseases that four of the most i sicians 
said would necessitate an operation. I used the Oxy- 
donor and in five days I was sitting up; had been con- 
fined to my bed for three months. 

can not cov too much for this instrument. It is 
worth its weight in gold to any sufferer. 
Yours Respectfully, 
Mrs. BARNEs, 
Willard House. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Oct, 29, 1897. 

Have used the Oxydonor No. 2 for constipation, and 
must say it has made a complete cure in my case. 

I most cordially recommend it to anyone suffering 
from like trouble. 


Yours Truly, C. A. HAMMOND. 


18 Sullivan Block. 


The OXYDONOR is an INSTRUMENT, and cures 
disease without medicine. Anyone can use it. 


Address 
C. S. WILSON, 


General Dealer, 


Room 701 New York Life Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Poom 7 Marble Bank, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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| a ; we vom- With l 33. 
| | pieaion oF stews wer ee teeters aang "Now hares ravenous appetite doing ness] all my 
wh yut an operation would cure. I would not part with Own work: my bowels are in perfect condition, the 
\ mine for any sum unless [ could get another. gravel stones are entirely gone. Wouldn't give my 
| ne. L. BR. Taeno Oxydonor for the world. ee a ie 
; Cor. 3d Ave. and Union St 10th Ave. S.. between Charles and Shame. To Cure Disease, “4 Oxydonor No. zg. 
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’ Cannot fail of proving a source of PROFIT and PLEASURE to every HUSTLING IMPLEMENT DEALER 
1 in the NORTHWEST. They cover a line as follows: 
CUTTERS 
- Also Hand and Power Cutters for 
” 
if “Smalley” SILO MACHINERY J cazzzezs, ae Speer 


POWERS. 


i “Smalley” and “Battle Creek” Wood Saw Machinery— 


Self and Hand-FPeed Drag Saws, Circular Saws and Bolting Mille. 
Grinding Mills—sweep anda Pulley Mills for Ear Corn and Small Grain. 


Root Cutters—Hand and Power Machines, with capacities of 50 to 500 bushels per hour. 


y Corn Shellers—one and two hole, for hand and power use. 
} Smalley Champion Plows—tThe best New Land Plows on earth. 
Farm Horse-Powers—Sweep Tread and Steam. 
‘ {Special introduction prices where we have no agents. 


a hs 


Nu © 2) O., R. M. WADE & CO., 


Salant 9000S 


MANITOWOC,WIS. 


Cc. H. GANGELHOFF, 
General Agent, 


612 ist St. North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


General Agents, 


Portland, Oregon. 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS. 


of) 


y . 
J By Bernice E. Newell.—tilustrated from photos by J. E. MirTcHEtL, 


ry 


September in the Olympics means more than 
it does directly along the shores of Puget 
Sound. The splendid maples that edge the 
banks of lake and river and fill up the forest 
interstices as with a leafy screen, take on every 
rich hue of a New England autumn, and blaze 
out, against the dark green of fir and cedar, a 
perfect riot of gorgeous color. The nights are 
clear and frosty, the days warm and bright, 
and here seems to be the very home of the Fall, 
laden with the best wine of the year, which has 
mellowed through a summer of delicious days, 
and comes to its full perfection only under the 
bracing influence of autumn. Atalltimes, the 
Olympic Mountains are fascinatingly pictur- 
esque. Viewed from Paget Sound, they rise in 
a series of sharp, jagged pinnacles that rend 
the sunset clouds into thousands of gorgeously 
tinted fragments, and deepen the beauty of the 
early twilight with their evening shades of 
violet and amethyst. Rugged and inaccessible 
they appear, and the stranger who visits the 
Coast can have no conception of the countless 
charms held within their fastnesses, nor of the 
variety of delights that open out before him 
who would explore their mighty secrets. 

Up to 1890 the only inhabitants of these vast 
forests were the magnificent bands of elk and 
goats, deer, moose, and other game that roved 
almost undisturbed by man; for the few daring 
hunters and explorers who had ventured so far 
inland had made but slight impression on the 
forest primeval. But on Hood’s Canal, that 
great arm of the sea that runs far back into 
the mainland, like a splendid river, east of 
the mountains, there were numerous logging- 
camps, several flourishing saw-mills, and many 
a promising town site—destined to be a me- 
tropolis in short order; while occasionally some 
venturesome spirit would follow the course of 
one of the many glacial streams that rush down 
the mountain walls, and take his way to the 
foothills, never failing to bring back a fairy 
story of green, fertile valleys, splendid timber, 
sheeny lakes filled with gleaming trout, and 
every attraction that could tempt the fancy of 
the fearless. Just opposite the old village of 
Union City, the Skokomish River empties its 
icy waters into the bosom of the sea, and fol- 
lowing its wild plunging there came, in 1885, 
one Rose, a Californian, who, with his young 
wife of fourteen, sought a ‘“‘claim’”’ in the re- 











mote West. At an elevation of about five 
hundred feet, the river broadens out into a 
charming lake about one mile wide and three | 
miles long, and here they decided to establish | 
themselves, on the upper side of the lake, 
where the valley is broad and sheltered, and | 
its soil so prolific as to produce abundantly the 





ON THE ROAD TO LAKE CUSHMAN, WASH. 


“We rode on ina speaking silence, letting the great woods 
bring us their message in their own way.” 


finest of garden and farm products. Rose flung 
himself into the work for a year or so with tre- 
mendous energy, clearing a large tract and get- 
ting it under cuitivation; but then his en- 
thusiasm waned, and he fell into the thriftless 
way of an ex pert hunter, absenting himself for 


weeks ata time, and becoming distinguished | 


| 


as the surest marksman on the canal. On one 
of his excursions he contracted small-pox, and 
when he returned to his family, bringing the 
scourge with him, all suffered alike, although 
his was the only case which proved fatal. The 
county then stepped in, took possession of all 
the goods, and burned every article—house, 
barn and all, paying Mrs. Rose the sum of 
$1,500, quite a fortune in those days. It is re- 


| lated of this lady, who was still very young, 


that she immediately set out for the capital of 
the territory and made some purchases, the 
first being a black dress in which to mourn the 
dear departed, and the next a dainty dove-color 
gown for use on the possible occasion of her 
second marriage,—for a trip to Olympia was 
not taken every day, and who can forecast the 
future? 

In 1890 there came an expedition equipped 
by the Government for the purpose of exploring 
these unknown heights, and access to them was 
had through the river valley which Rose had 
ascended, and in which he had already been 
followed by more than one daring settler, some 
of whom merely “squatted’’ in tiny cabins, un- 
til sufficient time had elapsed to allow them to 
claim the land when it should be surveyed; 
while others went systematically to work to 
make in the vast solitude a home such as they 
had left behind in the distant East. Of the 
latter number was W. T. Putnam, in whose 
veins run the blood of the invincible old pioneer, 
General Israel Putnam. After establishing his 
own homestead, he and his mother purchased 
the Rose place on the banks of beautiful Lake 
Cushman, and had already, by dint of vigorous 
and judicious labor, made the beginning of 
what is now the ideal mountain resort of the 
whole Northwest. From Lake Cushman the 
expedition struck into the wilderness toward 
the western ocean, taking advantage of a well- 
worn elk-trail which follows up the valley. The 
history of their explorations has been written 
by Mr. F. J. Church, who accompanied the 
party. I cannot touch upon the details of the 
trip, but it is safe to say that no more mag- 
nificent sights were ever witnessed than the 
wonderful combination of mountain and forest, 
and of river and cataract, which made a chang- 
ing panorama of beauty before their eyes as 
they toiled through the great woods and finally 
reached the first Divide, where the view broad- 
ens out into an infinity of grandeur, peak after 
peak and crag after crag piercing the heavens 
on the one hand, and the limitless expanse of 
the tranquil Pacific stretching away to the 
vague‘horizon on the other hand. Three men, 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LAKE CUSHMAN FROM MT. ROSE. 


“When, at last. I came upon it in all the beauty of a July morning, it was as if all I had ever longed for of beauty and 
splendor had been suddenly flung at my feet.” 


tied together with ropes, were able to reach 
the summit of Mt. Olympus, traversing those 
mighty unknown glacial regions with the fear- 
less spirit which has ever gone first into the 
new places of the world. Up to this time no 
other human being has scaled that awful 
height; and there it towers, one of a chain of 
splendid mountains, varied and picturesque, 
rugged and awful enough to tempt the most 
intrepid explorer, and to charm and fascinate 
the least daring. 

Lake Cushman, where the Putnam home is 


located, is a veritable gem set about with | 


myriad peaks, whose varying beauty it reflects 
faithfully day after day in its clear waters. I 


shall never forget my first view of this idyllic 


spot. Again and again I had heard, ina vague, 
delicious way, of a lovely mountain lake, re- 
mote and beautiful,—of tempting trout-streams 


and tumultuous snow-fed cataracts, and within | 


my soul there had ever been an answering thrill 
of recognition, as though there, indeed, lay 
‘‘Mine Italy;’’ but when, at last, I came upon 
it in all the beauty of a July morning, it was 
as if all I had ever longed for of beauty and 
splendor had been suddenly flung at my feet. 
From the little town of Hoodsport, after a day’s 
ride up Hood's Canal, with the Olympics as 
traveling companions all day long, we took the 
stage and began the glorious drive straight 
into the great forest that ascends sharply from 
the water’s edge. In half an hour we seemed 
far removed from all traces of human habita- 
tion, and were lost in the absorbing beauty of 
the winding road, which makes its way up by 
a comparatively easy grade until it crosses the 
first spur of the mountains, thirteen hundred 
feet high, and begins to descend into the valley 
of the Skokomish, whose roar can be heard in 
the distance. The fine, reddish soil, which 
makes a comfortable road; the vivid greens of 
the luxuriant undergrowth of shrub and vine; 
the grand old trees in their heavy, dark robes, 
centuries old, interspersed with the delicate 
spreading branches of the graceful vine maple, 
and the masses of feathery ferns of many 
varieties, all brightened here and there by 
gleams of sunlight that sifted down through 
the forest, made the scene one of inexpressible 
loveliness. There were no words adequate to 
express the wonder of it, and we rode onina 
speaking silence, letting the great woods bring 
us their message in their own way. Another 
charm is added when the road suddenly turns 
full upon the river and the careful driver re- 
marks, ‘‘Now we’ll change cars here, if you 
please.” 





Out we go, bag and baggage, and are reloaded 
into a capacious rowboat, Uncle Sam’s mail- 
boat, in which romantic manner we are pulled 
up the entrancing stream, for two miles, into 
the suddenly widening oval expanse that we 
know to be Lake Cushman, the Mecca of our 
desires. To come upon it thus, in the high 
tide of the lavish summer, is an inspiration; 
but to see it as I sawit, late in September, 
when the early rains had cleared the hazy 
atmosphere and every peak stood clear-cut 
against the matchless blue of the sky; when 
the first crisp touches of the frosts had crim- 
soned the maples until they blazed along the 
river banks and hung over the edges of the lake 
in a splendor that was like the glory of the sun- 
set,—to come upon it then is to have one’s 
being so flooded with beauty as to be able only 
to look and look, and to be thankful for the 
ability to behold, and in some slight degree to 
understand, the meaning of the brilliant pano- 
rama. If I seem to dwell on the getting to 
this charming spot, no one can wonder when 
once he has been transported thither, since 
every part of the journey is fraught with possi- 
bilities of enjoyment. 

Cushman House stands not a stone’s-throw 
from the lake, in a clump of immense cotton- 
woods; and close to its door, at the back, 


| creeps the wild growth of the native forest. 


A grassy sward is all about; the evidences 
of careful cultivation contrast oddly with the 





SKOKOMISH RIVER AND FALLS. 
. were soon within hearing of the torrent, which, when the water is high, leaps in one straight fall and forces 


“We... 
its way through a narrow canyon." 








wildness of nature. A garden, yielding all 
manner of good things in their season, is one 
of the attractions of the place; and the suc- 
culent vegetables, delicious fruits, new-laid 
eggs and crisp brown chicken, all served and 
seasoned with sweet country butter and yellow 
cream, made us realize most gladly that mount- 
ain life has another side than the aesthetic, 
and that noble views and picturesque walks, 
while of themselves inspiring, are more thor- 
cughly appreciated when enjoyed after a com- 
fortable dinner, such as was awaiting us when 
the final dip of the oars shoved the boat well 
up on the grassy bank, and we had at last . 
arrived. 

Once there, however, the charm has by no 
means vanished. Peak after peak rises invit- 
ingly in the rare blue air, and the nearest, Mt. 
Rose, has a newly-cut pony trail to the very 
top, five thousand feet. It was my first essay 
at mountain-climbing, this ride up the sharp 
ascent, and it filled me with an eager desire for 
more. I have never been ambitious to climb 
mountains. I have never wished to see their 
gleaming violet slopes turn irto “‘piles of dirt,” 
as the small boy expressed it, but that trip up 
Mt. Rose is quite another matter. The rich 
vegetation in all this region is a constant sur- 
prise and delight; the trail leads out through 
an avenue of splendid maples, then crosses the 
river and ascends, at first by an easy grade, up 
and up, until one looks down on the neighbor- 
ing hills, all covered with their dense forests, 
each tree seeming to stand out in perfect sym- 
metry from the blue-green mass. Over tem- 
pestuous little mountain torrents, upholstered 
with vivid green mosses; through quiet aisles 
of stately trees, and out into little open spaces, 
we took our way, twisting and turning in a 
multiplicity of ingenious ‘‘switchbacks,’’ the 
view beneath us growing more enchanting at 
each turn, until, half-way to the top, we stood 
on a large flat rock, took a bird’s-eye view of 
the gem-like lake, and exclaimed, as with one 
voice, 

“One burnished sheet of living gold, 

Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled!” 
But we did not stop here. The climb con- 
tinued, until, after two hours and a half, we 
planted our feet on the huge crag that caps 
Mt. Rose, and surveyed the country o’er. We 
were nearly 5,000 feet above the sea, and far 
below us lay great patches of snow, through 
which many beautiful flowers were blooming. 
The air was pure and delicious, and one peak 
after another thrust its jagged crest into view, 
as though all of the mighty Olympics were 
elbowing their way into notice. The trees 
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around us were pine, spruce, and Alaska cedar, 
and were of small size, with their needles and 
spills ruffled up like the plumage of a bird in 
winter. Our little bronchos, sure-footed and 
staunch, lent themselves most kindly to the 
process of descending, which seemed often to 
threaten complete uncoupling of their verte- 
bral system; and we gathered bouquets of the 
strange and lovely flowers as we made our way 
down the hillside, arriving in good time for 
dinner, with excellent appetites, feeling com- 
fortably self-satisfied as we recounted the ad- 
ventures of that afternoon and discussed the 
tempting viands. 

It was in September that I became most 
familiar with the charms of rough riding, and 
I shall never cease to be thankful for one day 
in the very wildest wilds. The prospect was 
enticing. Mr. F. J. Church, son of the famous 
artist, who is more familiar with all the coun- 
try round than any other man, had hinted to 
me of a wonderful waterfall, twelve miles up 
the river, upon which no white woman had 
ever looked, and he had volunteered to guide 
me to the spot. Could I endure the trip? Why, 
certainly. Endurance was one of my strong 
points; so, bright and early the following morn- 
ing we were up and away, carrying our lunch, 
and a large kodak with which to prove to the 
world that we had met the waterfall and made 
it ours. 

‘We must ride fast while we can,’’ said my 
guide; so away flew our trusty little ponies at 
a lively gallop, and the fresh morning air, 
sparkling with ozone, filled our lungs. Single- 





file through the narrow trail we flew, dodging | 


this way and that to avoid the overhanging 


branches that dashed our faces with morning | 


dew and thus added another charm to the de- 
lights of that early canter. 

‘‘Nicodemus’’—may he live long and prosper! 
—was the name in which my sturdy beast re- 
joiced, and, though I shortened it to ‘‘Nick,”’ 
there was nothing in his manner to indicate 
any relation to the individual commonly spoken 
of as “Old Nick;’’ in fact, there was so much 
the opposite that I shall hereafter hold the 
name in profoundest respect. 

But to tell of that ride. Following the old 
elk-trail, we wound our way up the river, past 
the gorge, past the camps of the exploring party 
of 1890—leaping huge logs that lay across the 
trail, our ponies making the jump in sections, a 
most surprising feat to one not acquainted with 
this peculiarity of Western riding. Through 
magnificent heavy timber that shut out all 








JUNCTION OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH FORKS OF THE SKOKOMISH RIVER, FAMOUS FOR ITS 
TROUT FISHING. 


“T had heard, in a vague, delicious way... . 


suggestion of sky, and then along open spaces, 
where we caught glimpses of the rushing river, 
mirroring the broken reflection of the scarlet 


maples, which warmed the whole greenwood | 


with their radiance, we finally came down to a 
walk, ascending and descending sharp, rocky 
spurs, where prospectors have already developed 
promising copper-mines; and before 11 o’clock 
we were near the head of the main fork of the 
river, which we were obliged to cross, picking 
our way ona series of immense boulders, around 


| which the water boiled and foamed in rage. 





Up to this time no adventure had befallen 
us. I had shut my teeth hard and taken every- 
thing as it came, vowing not to ‘‘squeal”’ at 
any possible contingency; and as Mr. Church 
and his horse went head-first down the bank, 
preparatory to making the crossing, I unhesi- 
tatingly turned in the same direction, stuck 
my foot further into the stirrup, leaned back, 
and waited for the head horse to leave me room 
for the plunge. Fatal wait! Nick, whose be- 
havior I can recommend as a pattern for all 
good horses, suddenly lost his head and spun 
around like a schoolboy’s top, rearing and kick- 
ing in rage. Mr. Church had gone peacefully 
on across the stream, which was making such a 
roar that all words of mine were lost; but my 
horse positively refused to stir a step, retreat- 
ing up the bank until beyond the reach of two 
or three large horse-flies, as I supposed, which 





RESIDENCE OF RUSSELL HOMAN, ON LAKE CUSHMAN. 
“A grassy sward is all about; the evidences of careful cultivation contrast oddly with the wildness of nature.” 





of temptiny trout-streams and tumultous snow-fed cataracts." 


had been the cause of the trouble. I signaled 
my distress, and my escort returned, his quick 
eye lighting on the busy nest. 

“Yellow jackets!’ he exclaimed, under his 
breath, cautiously proceeding to construct for 
the pests an artistic funeral pyre, on which 
they all perished miserably in a short time. 

We then crossed over to the middle fork, and 
were soon within hearing of the torrent, which, 
when the water is high, leaps one hundred and 
fifty feet in one straight fall and forces its way 
through a narrow canyon whose walls are richly 
covered with every variety of moss and fern,— 
sheer vertical sides one hundred feet high, clad 
in the most brilliant verdure. We dismounted, 
tied our horses, and ventured carefully to the 
side of the awful chasm, holding fast toshrubs 
and trees; for a single slip would have sent us 
down the fearful precipice. Mr. Church ob- 
tained a photograph of the scene by letting 
himself down nearly one hundred feet by a 
strong rope, and the kodak worked like a charm, 
to our intense satisfaction. 

One especial attraction of Lake Cushman lies 
in the variety and the accessibility of its re- 
sources for pleasure. One may be as energetic 
or as indolent as one pleases. You can spend 
quiet days on the lake, or wade the streams 
where the finest speckled beauties lurk in deep, 
dark pools. In the proper season youcan stalk 
the splendid game that still abounds in the 
mountains; and for the lover of Alpine sport 
there is no more inviting range, all within 
easy distance of the inn. While we were there 
several parties started off for trips of a week or 
more, loading the little pack-ponies with every- 
thing necessary for camp-life; and yachting 
parties from Seattle and Tacoma ran up from 
the canal, to pay their respects to the pioneer 
mountain-house of Puget Sound. If one is 
weary, it is the place torest. If one is young, 
strong, and happy, it is the place to exercise 
these gifts. No summer outing can be better 
planned than that which includes a visit to 
Puget Sound, Hood’s Canal,the Olympic Mount- 
ains, and Lake Cushman. 


* 





Ir TurNneD Into StTone.—About twenty 
years ago the body of a little child was buried 
in a cemetery near Pendleton, Ore. The other 
day, while taking up the body to re-inter it in 
another graveyard, the men employed to do 
the work made the discovery that the body of 
the child had turned to stone. The features 
were natural, and showed not the slightest 
indications of decay. No artist could ever hope 
to equal the naturalness of this bit of sculpture 
from the hands of Nature. 
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Cowboy Song. 
( With‘apologies to Bayard Taylor's Bedouin.) 


From ‘the ranges I come to thee 
On a bronco of fractious birth, 
And a gale couldn't pace with me 
As his hoofs beat the sanded earth. 
Under thy window I stand, 
And this is the song on my lip: 
“T love thee,.my Sally Ann, 
With a love that will hold its grip 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the judgment book unfold.” 


Look from thy window and see 
The alkali dust on my clothes, 
All caught in my flight to thee 
Prom the range where the calflet grows; 
Let the night winds kiss your brow, 
And with your red tresses play, 
As I sing you a tuneful vow 
Of a love that has come to stay 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the judgment book unfold. 


My bronco was hither driven 
By the fever that burns in my breast, 
By the yearns of a heart so riven 
That it seemed to spill from its nest. 
Then slide from your bunk, my Sal, 
And flee to my arms with a bound, 
And my kisses the tale will tell 
Of a love that will stand its ground 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the judgment book unfold. 
— Western Paper. 


In the Streets of Butte. 

The other day an obstreperous bull took vio- 
lent offense at the red street-car that ran be- 
tween the city and the race-track, and finally 
boldly challenged one of the big open red cars 
on the flat west of the track, says the Butte 
correspondent of the Anaconda (Mont.) Stand- 
ard. The animal got on the track ahead of 
the car, and then made a charge. The two 
came together, and the bull got the worst of it. 
He was thrown some distance, and so badly 
used up that it was found necessary to kill him. 
The car was uninjured. 


A Burial in Skagway. 

A funeral in Skagway is one of the saddest 
things imaginable. There have been many of 
them since the north winds began to blow in 
the latter part of January. The services of an 
undertaker are generally dispensed with, un- 
less the dead man has money and friends to 
take his body to the States. The coffin is usu- 
ally a rough board box, put together by inex- 
perienced hands. This is loaded on a big lum- 
ber-wagon and taken back into the woods about 
a mile and a half to the burying-ground. Al- 
most every one who dies there has one or two 
friends who follow the wagon on foot to the 
graveyard. These lone mourners are well muf- 
fled up in big coats, with heads bowed and 
bodies shivering, because of that terrible cold 
wind. 


It's Where You Find It. 

Curious things sometimes happen in the gold- 
bearing regions of the Northwest. The Black- 
foot (Id.) News tells of a somewhat remarkable 
experience which occurred to a blacksmith of 
that town lately. The smith, whose name is 
Farmer, had in his shop a grindstone which he 
wished to ‘‘taper off.” For this purpose a small 
stone was requisite. He went out of doors and 





made a search for a stone of the right size and 
shape. He found one, somewhat smaller than 
a hen’s egg, and returning to the shop began 
to smooth down the edge of the grindstone with 
it. He had not smoothed long before he 
thought that the stone worked rather queerly 
and was, in fact, too soft to grind the stone. 
He took it to his anvil and broke it in half, 
and then he found that he had picked up a 
nugget of pure gold. Unfortunately, it was 
rather small. He sold it for $5.82—a very good 
price for a pebble picked up in the street. 


The Editor Called Down. 

In some sections of North Dakota an editor 
doesn’t do well to pose as an instructor and 
leader of people and things. The Bismarck 
Tribune prints a letter written to the editor of 
the Stanton (N. D.) Pilot, who had announced 
his intention to brighten the ideas of his read- 
ers. The letter is written in the following 
charming literary style: 

‘*We receiued the last Stanton Pilot (and) an- 
nouncing your Intententionsof BRIiGHTING the 
Idias of older people who gobble its contents 
readily but considaring the spelling wHE think 
the Stanton pilot Editors had better pick the 
Mot out of THEIE own Eyes before THERE try 
to cast he Bean out of THERE Brothers Eys.”’ 

A Montana contemporary ventures the opin- 
ion that the path of the brightening North 
Dakota editor is not devoid of thorns in that 
particular bailiwick. 


Log-Hauling Steam Engines. 


From the number of steam engines being 
shipped to logging-camps in various parts of 
the State, observes the Portland Oregonian, it 
is evident that the day of the bull-team and 
bull-puncher, with his rich vocabulary of pro- 
fanity, in the logging-camp, is passed. Every 
day or two the big jumbo truck is seen hauling 
one of these engines to the docks for shipment. 
They are now made altogether of steel, and 
some of them are very heavy. The Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Company has a very large one, 
carrying two miles of steel rope. Weise Broth- 
ers, at Oak Point, have put on one, of 100 
horse-power, carrying a mile of steel rope. One 
was shipped to Seaside a few days ago, anda 
big one was shipped to Pe Ell, Wash. A very 
large engine is ordered and will be shipped at 
once to a company at Coos Bay. 

The way these engines snake logs out of the 
timber is a caution to all cattle. Think of 
15,000 feet of logs being snatched along up a 
hill so steep that if they broke loose they would 
slide back themselves! When the ground is too 
soft for cattle to work, the wire cable brings 
the logs out of the woods a-skipping, knocking 
the tops off the cradle piles, and fairly grading 
the ground. Weidler & Ordway were the first 
to put on logging engines in this region, and 
have been using them successfully for several 
years. 


Fighting Manitoba Wolves. 


A few days ago a farmer from Arrow River 
driving into Virden was suddenly set upon by 
a huge wolf. The animal, although driven off 
repeatedly, returned again to the attack. Af- 
ter successfully battling for half an hour, the 
Winnipeg (Man.) Free Press says, the tiller of 
the soil whipped up his horses and ran for four 
miles, chased by the now thoroughly infuriated 
beast. 

At last the Central Hotel looomed up, and 
the breathless driver pulled up his foaming 
steeds, calling loudly for help. The proprie- 
tor, Mr. Baird, responded quickly, and, upon 
hearing explanations, hurriedly seized his well- 
tried Winchester and three cartridges, and, 
putting one in the gun and two in his pocket, 





they proceeded to the battlefield, where sat Mr. 
Wolf ready to be sacrificed. 

The landlord ordered the team stopped, and 
setting the sight at 100 yards, took steady aim 
and fired. The hair flew, and the wolf charged 
fiercely the occupants of thesleigh. The terri- 
fied steeds bolted, and left the hunters in a 
bank of snow. The owner of the trustworthy 
rifle dug down in-his pocket as hurriedly as 
possible and reloaded while he and his com- 
panion made haste to the nearest tree. If ever 
two men were in a hurry, these were; and just 
as the wolf seized the fur on the tail of the 
farmer’s coat, they reached the much coveted 
tree. Then the breathless Mr. Baird took an- 
other try, with satisfactory results. His wolf- 
ship weighed 149 pounds, and is now on exhi- 
bition for unbelievers to gaze upon. 


Hotel de Bum. 

‘*There are many kinds of clubs in this world, 
but I think a club I ran across while cruising 
for timber between here and Puyallup beats 
any I ever heard of,’’ said Dave McKenzie, an 
employee of one of the mills of Tacoma, toa 
Spokane ( Wash.) Chronicle man. 

‘The club I speak of is a beggars’ club and is 
located about a mile and a half southeast of 
Fern Hill. The club-house is at an old deserted 
logging-camp, and the strange members have 
made it very cozy, hanging up a lot of old 
blankets and tapestry in very artistic folds over 
the rough interior, while in one corner is an 
easel, made out of some sticks, on which stands 
a large engraving, and scattered about the room 
are various kinds of so-called lounges, and, for 
the president, a large rocking-chair. This no- 


— posted inside on the door, is self-explana- 
ry: 


TORRE Eee eH HEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EH EHH EEE EE EEE EEE® 


CLUB DE BUM. ° 

Eligible members are only those who have : 

: not worked for five years. : 
: Weekly dues, one can of booze, oronesmall : 
- “bot.” : 
: Any member caught and put on the Tacoma : 
: chain-gang will have his name erased from : 
: membership roll. : 
: Our motto: “Three squares, one can anda : 
: bottle daily, and to h—l with the man who : 
: works.” : 


‘*When I stumbled across this strange club, 
about ten members were enjoying themselves, 
and, seeing me in my rough clothes, they evi- 
dently mistook me for a member, as they 
hailed me. 

‘From a conversation I had with the steward 
I am of the opinion that the men are simply a 
lot of common hoboes, who believe that slight 
pilfering excursions for food are harmless.”’ 


Klondike Fortune-Tellers. 


The numerous Klondikers in Portland wait- 
ing for various steamers to sail are amusing 
themselves taking in the sights. Ona recent 
Sunday, the Oregonian says, a number of them 
were having their fortunes told by the guile- 
less-looking Chinaman who operates his mystic 
art on thesidewalk of Alder, near Second Street. 
The price he charges for an ordinary fortune is 
ten cents. 

The person who wishes to pry into futurity 
selects, one after another, half a dozen strips 
of bamboo from a vaseful. These are laid side 
by side on the table in the order in which they 
were drawn. The “artist’’ then studies the 
words and signs engraved on the strips, and 
makes a row of characters on a piece of paper. 
He then studies these intently fora few mo- 
ments and, having summed up the case, pro- 
ceeds to write his opinion. 

Ordinary Chinese characters are not good 
enough for this, and those he makes look as if 
a crazy tarantula, wounded fatally and bleed- 
ing ink at every pore, had kicked out his life 
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on the page. The fortune-teller does not speak 
much English, but when an interpreter is not 
handy he makes a stagger at it, and hisaverage 
fortune is about as follows: 

**You go long ways, over sea, over big mount- 
ains; heap snow, heap cold. Bimeby you get 
claim. You boss man—have tlee, four men dig. 
April, May, June, not much money make. July, 
August, September, do velly well; make florty, 
flifty tlousand dollars.”’ 

The victim pretends to make light of the 
whole business, but he puts his ‘‘fortune”’ care- 
fully away in his pocketbook, and in his heart 
believes that he has a dead thing on securing 
the amount named. 


Told by a Tramp Printer. 
“Save? Why I never saved a cent in my life. 


Couldn’t do it if I were to be drawn and quar- | 


tered. Tried it once, but fate was against me, 
and since then I have made no effort to lay by 
apenny. What’s more, I never will.’ 

The grizzled old fellow who thus spoke rapped 
his hard knuckles on the round table before 
him, and, calling for another mug, invited his 
company to join him. All his listeners were 
men with soft, white hands, and faces upon 
which was plainly to be seen the stamp of in- 
dependence. They were printers,—newspaper 
printers,—and the above talk was going on at 
one of their favorite resorts after the big dailies 
had been sent down to the presses. 


“comps” about his old side-partner, Hugh 
Watson. Some of the boys had asked why 
Hugh hadn’t got into town with the speak- 
er. 


“Don’t you know, boys, why he ain’t with 
me?”’ 

“Turned over a new leaf, perhaps; quit 
tramping, mebbe,’’ were the answers from the 
boys who had known Hugh. 

“No; not that, boys,” replied the old fellow. 
‘‘Hugh has measured his last string and grabbed 
his last ‘take’ on this earth. Died in Butte 
eight months ago; buried him myself.” 

“Boys,” said the grizzled old typesticker, ‘‘I 
never had a truer chum than Hugh. Where 
he went I went; when he eat I eat; when he 
drank I drank. We even dressed alike. The 
trouble with us was that we were such spend- 
thrifts that we were of more harm to each 


| other than good. Let me tell you a typical 


The old fellow had been telling his brother | 





story of Hugh. We were in Cheyenne at the 
time, and had been together more than a year: 
We were ‘broke,’ except for what little subbing 
we got off and on. Both of us got stuck on 
faro, and between that and drink we usually 
had little money. We had been ‘broke’ fora 
week when I, by a bit of good fortune, met a 
fifty-cent piece on the side of the curbing. I 
immediately set out for a faro bank, leaving 
Hugh in a room in our boarding-house. Luck 
came my way, and when I got up from the 
table I found myself the possessor of $200. 
Fearful that I might lose it, I went directly to 





the room where Hugh was stillsleeping. When 
I got there I grew anxious lest Hugh should 
wake while I slept, go through my pockets and 
play the roll in. I finally decided to put the 
money in Hugh’s breeches pocket. He would 
never look for it there. So, in goes the money 
into my partner’s pocket, and I tumbled into 
bed feeling secure and satisfied. 

“Sure enough, Hugh got up in the morning 
and went rummaging about the room, but 
found nothing, and left with a very long face. 
When I got up, several hours later, I found 
him standing against a pillar in one of the 
saloons of the town, the picture of despair. 
How he wanted a drink! 

‘Hello, old fellow!’ 
drink; dyin’ for one.’ 

***Can’t do it, Bill; ain’t got a cent.’ 

“*That’s too transparent, Hugh. I believe 
you are holding out on me. Waiter, a couple 
of high balls.’ 

***Bill, I can’t pay for ’em; we’ll be kicked 
out, sure.’ 

“But we drank the high balls, and, in fact, 
several more. They didn’t taste good to Hugh, 
though, for he was in momentary expectation 
of getting a terrible drubbing at the hands of 
the saloon-keeper. After we had stowed away 
three or four I stood Hugh up, and, pretending 
to think that he was fooling me, went through 
him and—didn’t find a cent! 

‘‘Well, we got our licking; and, while rubbing 
the bruises left on us by the bouncer, I found 


I cried. ‘Buy mea 
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the money in my own pocket. Hugh hadn’t 
changed trousers with me atall. I explained 
matters to him, and then we left town. I 
never was so completely taken back in my life. 
If I hadn’t been so suddenly stricken witha 
desire to economize at poor Hugh’s expense, 
we would not only have enjoyed our drinks, but 
would have escaped the awful pommeling we 
got.” — Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 


Home and Habits of the Wood Buffalo. 

Canada is possessed of two game animals, 
according to the Cypress River (Man.) Western 
Prairie, which are the most remarkable and 
the most interesting of any beasts on the con- 
tinent. The United States has nothing like 
them, nor has any other country musk-oxen and 
wood buffaloes. The buffalo are most likely all 
that are left of the immense herds that once 
wandered in such numbers on the beautiful and 
verdant prairies of the Northwest. A few 
hundred animals from the persecuted herds of 
the plains have sought refuge in the unexplored 
country that lies between Mackenzie River and 
the Rocky Mountains and is otherwise bounded 
by the Peace Riverand the Liard. There is an 
area of many hundred miles over which the an- 
imals roam. The region is partly prairie and 
partly wooded, with much land that is low and 
wet, which produces plenty of coarse grass that 
dries in the fall like the grass on the ranches, 
and serves as winter food for the buffalo. 

In summer the herds keep on the higher 
grounds, on account of the flies, and at that 
season pasture is abundant everywhere. Here 
and there on the low grounds, where grass is 
found in winter, there are ridges of higher land 
encircled by willow bushes, while further in 
the ridges are covered with pine, spruce and 
poplar. In these thick covers the small herds 
find shelter at night, and feed during the day 
on the dry grass found on the frozen muskegs. 
Sometimes there are less than a dozen buffaloes 
in a herd, but as many as fifty have been no- 
ticed in one drove. 

Great numbers of moose deer frequent the 
same wild and unexplored country, and live 
much as the buffalo do. It is impossible to fol- 
low the buffalo in the region to which they 
have retired. In summer the muskegs, beyond 
which the animals are supposed to be, are im- 
passable, and in winter two feet of snow usually 
covers wide, frozen wastes before the hunting 
grounds can be reached; and when the danger- 
ous journey of one or two hundred miles has 
been made, the buffalo may be elsewhere, for 
the animals are exceedingly wild and can travel 
an immense distance without stopping to 
rest. 

In his secure and inaccessible retreat, the 
wood buffalo has grown to be a large, heavy 
beast, more round on the stern than the buffalo 
of the plains, and the coat is darker, the hair 
longer, the horns more slender, and the beast 
has less of a mane than the prairie buffalo. 
The hoofs are a little concave, sharp at the 
edges, and the toes are turned in so that the 
animal can remove snow from the grass with- 
out difficulty. The same peculiarity exists on 
the feet of the musk-ox and the reindeer. 

The last herd of wood buffalo that there is 
any account of was discovered by Mr. Whitney 
in the fall of 1896. In company with some In- 
dians, and with two dog teams, Mr. Whitney 
penetrated far into the wilderness and, after 
having traveled many days, eleven buffalo were 
discovered on a ridge amongst small spruce. 
The first beast noticed was a heifer that looked 
not unlike a domestic cow. An Indian, against 
orders, hastily fired, but missed; this started 
all the others, and, although the tracks were 
followed for a day or two, the herd was not 
overtaken. 





Passing of the Western Stage-Lines. 

“The stage-coach days are about over in 
Montana and Idaho,”’ said S. F. Shannon toa 
Ledger man in the Tacoma House in Tacoma, 
Wash., recently. ‘‘With the extension of the 
Northern Pacific branch into Lewiston, Idaho, 
the little stage-line in that town will have to 
give way. There are but three stage-lines left 
in Montana, and it is only a matter of time 
before they willbe gone. But those were great 
days when the great Gilman-Saulsbury lines 
were operating in that State,’ and Mr. Shan- 
non lapsed into silence a moment as he thought 
of the old days when he was auditor of that 
line, stationed at Helena. 

With the stage-coach lines from their in- 
fancy to their days of power, and then with 
the railroad when it was finally completed 
through to the Pacific, and now in other busi- 
ness to look back on those earlier and at least 
equally happy days, has been Mr. Shannon’s 
experience. He is intimately acquainted with 
the heads of the Northern Pacific, and was 
with that road long before the present manage- 
ment came to the helm. He is a personal friend 
of the old-time frontiersmen, and, withal, a 
good business man of the later days. 

“Staging now is not like it was in the early 
days,’”’ he continued. ‘‘The trouble now is, 
that whenever a stage-line begins to pay a rail- 
road is built, and the stages have to move 
farther off into the newer sections of the coun- 
try. I took a ride up through Okanogan County 
to the British Columbia line, a short time ago, 
on the stages in operation there, and it was one 
of the worst experiences I ever had. The stages 
are little more than mere wagons—not the 
easy-going and luxurious six to twelve-horse 
team coaches, with accommodations for any 
number up to thirty-six, that we had in Mon- 
tana. The roads are bad, and one jolts along 
over the trails expecting every minute that the 
next will be his last. He arrives at his desti- 
nation thoroughly exhausted. 

“Oh, no; in the old days we had stages. 
Equipment is the word for their furnishings. 
They were as luxurious as it was possible to 
make them. They rode like rocking-chairs. 
On our lines running from Mandan, N. D., to 
Missoula, and from Corinne over in Idaho to 
Helena, by way of Deer Lodge, the coaches had 
accommodations for eighteen, twenty-four and 
thirty-six, and were drawn by teams of six to 
twelve horses. It was a matter of get-there 
with them. They had the mail contracts, and 
were receiving $364 for every mile they carried 
600 pounds of baggage, and $150 for each extra 
100 pounds. They had a monopoly of that 
traffic, and that is what caused the star-route 
investigation in 1884. The coaches could carry 
4,000 pounds of express and the same amount of 
mail and baggage, besides their passenger lists. 
They averaged eight and one-third miles over 
the entire distance, dr nine and one-half miles 
actual running time. This was over mountains 
and plains, and in all kinds of weather. Our 
stages used to leave Bozeman in the morning 
and arrive in Helena, ninety-eight miles away, 
in the evening. 

“Tn its stage-lines Montana was second only 
to California. There will never be another 
country such as those two for stage-lines. The 
roads were all good and hard through all kinds 
of weather, and the horses could fairly fly. 
There was money in staging then. The Gil- 
man-Saulsbury Company is said to have made 
$16,000,000 out of their stage-lines, and I guess 
that is true. The mail contracts and the heavy 
passenger lists, to say nothing of the express, 
made the profits count up, even after they had 
divided with those in charge of the mail con- 
tracts and after the Government had forced 
them to give up a part of their stealings. 








‘*There were several hold-ups by road-agents 
in those days, but as far as I can remember, 
and I was connected with the lines during the 
seventies and early eighties, we never lost any 
bullion. 

“Montana has only three stage-lines left, 
now, and these run through rich agricultural 
districts. Cattle and sheep ranches are abun- 
dant, and the lines are doing a good business. 
In a few years the railroads will become jealous 
of them, if they are not now, and will build 
through their districts. Then the stage-lines 
will be only a matter of history. All the lines 
run out of Livingston, Mont. From Billings, 
Great Falls, and Big Sandy on the Great North- 
ern, they run into Livingston. The first two 
virtually meet at Utica. 

“In Oregon and Washington there are a few 

im: stage-lines, but the day 
~F for staging has gone,” 
¥. concluded Mr. Shan- 
non, regretfully. 









ALASKA. 


Six sleeps in a sleeper from Montreal, 
And a moon or so from the end of the line, 
And you stand at the foot of the great white wall— 
That is white with the snows that fall, and fall, 
O’er the cedar dwarfed and the drooping pine 
That grow at the feet of Alaska. 


Old and wrinkled and cold and gray, 
With her white pall pulled o'er her stony breast; 
Frowning and frigid and faraway, 
She has ever stood, as she stands today, 
In the desolate wastes of the wide Northwest— 
Stands this hoary old woman—Alaska. 


Unmolested for thousands of years, 
Isolated, remote, and lone; 
Her hard face glacial with frozen tears, 
While over her shoulders and in her ears 
The winds of the North-Land wail and moan, 
In the ears of old Mother Alaska. 


A party of prospectors passed that way, 
And they thought the old face had forgotten its frown 
And, pausing, they pulled her white robe away 
And found her treasure: “Ah, G’est que c’est ?” 
Said the French Canadian, kneeling down 
At the feet of old Mother Alaska. 


They told their story and men went wild, 
And pawned their chattels and joined the race. 
The old croon jingled her gold and smiled, 
And the gold-mad men of the world beguiled 
With a promise of fortune in that far place, 
At the feet of old Mother Alaska. 


But O, the rivers are wide and deep, 
And the north wind breathes with a killing breath; 
And over the mountains so rough and steep 
The old dread reaper shall come and reap; 
The rime old reaper that men call Death 
Shall reap the white fields of Alaska. 
—COy Warman, in the New York Sun. 





THE WILD, WILD WIND, 


I love the wind, with its boist’rous voice, 
Shaking the house from roof to joice, 
Tearing away through the tossing trees, 
Scat’ring the bright-hued autumn leaves. 


See it chasing the paper along; 
Hark to its wild and weird song; 
See it dance o’er the waving grain, 
Adown the slope, and back again! 


And now you can hear it die away— 
Perhaps ‘tis tired of boist’rous play. 

But, no; it wakes in demoniac glee, 

It's up and away, so wild and free! 

Sse it way out on the glist’ning lake! 

It makes the waves curl, makes them break; 
It crests them all with silvery foam, 

And hurries them on with fitful moan. 


Stop it—hold it, if you can! 

‘Twill ne’er be stopped by puny man. 

I love it, I love the wild wind free— 

The breath and the voice of liberty. 
Kalispell, Mont. 


GRACE STRICKLAND. 
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Woman's faith, and woman's trust— 
Write the characters in dust; 
Stamp them on the running stream, 
Print them on the moon's pale beam, 
And each evanescent letter 
Shall be clearer, firmer, better, 
And more permanent, I ween, 
Than the thing those letters mean. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


At last the flagstaff on the landing dis- 
appeared from sight. West Point and its four 
years of hard, hard work was a thing of the 
past for the two young fellows who leaned 
against the railing at the end of the big steamer 
and watched the academy buildings fade from 
view. They should have gone home in June, 
but had stayed on duty at the academy, by 
order of the War Department, until October. 
Now they were going home on a six months’ 
leave. 

The two men were just opposites. Sam Rice 
was tall and slim and wore a stiff military 
mustache, while the other man was short and 
broad, with a face as smooth asa girl’s. His 
name was Wentworth W. Van Reed, but no 
one ever called him anything but ‘‘Van.”’ 

As the red roof of the last building dis- 
appeared from view, the tall man pulled his 
hat over his eyes and turnedaway. There was 
a hopelessness in it all that caused his friend 
to turn after him. 

“T say, Sam, what’s the good of being a fool? 
You know you don’t love that girl, so what’s 
the good of pretending you do? Brace up, and 
be a man, can’t you?”’ 

“No, I can’t,’’ said Rice, morosely; ‘‘and I’ve 
seen the time when you couldn’t, either.’’ 

For a time there was silence on the part of 
both. They leaned over the rail and watched 
the water being churned into foam by the 
steamer’s rapidly revolving screw. The blue 
clouds and the verdure-covered mountains were 
reflected in the clear water of the river. At 
the other end of the boat a band was discours- 
ing sweet music. It stopped, and when it com- 
menced again it played an old, familiar waltz— 
one that the two men had heard time and again 
in the ballroom at the ‘‘Point!”’ 

Rice bit hard into his under lip. 
that band!’’ he muttered. 

‘“‘Why damn the band?’ asked Van Reed. 
“Come, now, are you going to be sensible?’’ 

“I’m going to have a smoke,”’ said Rice, 
taking a cigar from his pocket and biting off 
the end. 

“So am I,” Van Reed responded, reaching for 
his cigarette case. 

“TI beg your pardon, old man,’’ cried Rice, 
offering him a cigar. 

‘No, thank you,” said Van Reed, refusing it. 
“Have a light.” 

The two men smoked on in silence. A stiff 
wind blew in their faces and fanned the cigar 
and cigarette into a bright glow. The warm 
smoke circled into fantastic forms, and seemed 
to have a soothing effect. 

“Do you suppose she ever really cared any- 
thing for me?’’ Rice asked. 

“How should I know?’ said his comrade. 
“She didn’t treat you very much like it, did 
she?”’ 


“Damn 
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‘*Well, no,” was the reply. 

Again there was silence. 

“IT suppose you think it rather weak of me to 
act like this, Van, but you don’t know what it’s 
like.”’ 

“Yes, I do,’’ returned Van Reed. “I’ve felt 
just that way myself, and so has every other 
fellow. But you’re coming home tospend your 
leave with me, and you’ve got to get over it. 
I think I know a girl that will help you. She’s 
a beauty, too. Dark hair and big eyes and——” 

“Stop it, will you?’ said Rice, savagely. 
——‘and just as fine a girl as Nellie Davis in 
every respect,’’ finished Van Reed. 

Rice made no answer, but turned on his heel 
and walked away. He was decidedly not ina 
mood to be trifled with. 

Nellie Davis was a coquette. Men said she 
had no heart. If she did have a heart, no one 
knew where to find it. But it was an easy 
matter for her to find other persons’ hearts, 
especially those of men. However, Nellie was 
a beautiful girl. She had brown hair and big, 
lustrous dark eyes. There was an indefinable 
sweetness about her which men tried to deny, 
yet under the spell of which they invariably 
fell and were turned into sour old skeptics. 

When Rice first came to the ‘“‘Point,’’ she was 
only a girl of sixteen. But, then, he had only 
just passed eighteen. He hadn’t known her 
two months before he discovered that he was 
in love with her. 

Of course, she led him on. That was her 
way. And a girl understands such things 
pretty well at sixteen. She played with Rice 
as a child plays with a bird with a string tied 
to its leg. She would let him think he was free 
until he reached the end of the string, then she 
would pull him back into abject slavery. Every 
year she treated him worse, and every year his 
love for her grew stronger. 

He had never gone to her and told her in 
plain words that he loved her. Many times, 
when he was just on the point of doing so, he 
would stop and talk of something else. He 
couldn’t endure being laughed at; and he was 
sure she would laugh at him. 

Now, as he paced up and down the deck, he 
regretted that he had not suffered all and 
learned the truth. 

“Tf she hadn’t treated me the way she did at 
the ball,—my last ball, too,—I would have 
learned my fate then,” he soliloquized. ‘But 
it’s all up now,”’ he added, sadly, as he knocked 
the ashes from his cigar. 

He took a photograph from his vest pocket 
and looked at it fondly. Then he walked 
quietly to the side of the boat and held it over 
the water. He looked at it once more, and the 
eyes looked straight into his. There, in their 
dark depths, was that light of indefinable 
sweetness and lovableness. 

The sun had dipped behind the mountains, 
and the dusk was commencing to steal over 
hills and river. 

As he looked from the picture down into the 
dark, green, eddying water, he shuddered to 
think of her face sinking from his sight forever 
beneath the cold waves. A rushof angercame 





over him. Why not? What was she to him? 
Again he looked at the picture. 

“Jove! Ican’t,’’ he muttered. 

And putting the picture back, he bowed his 
head, rested his arms on the narrow railing and 
looked far up the placid river, walled in by the 
emerald-hued mountains, to where the ‘‘Point”’ 
ought to be, now miles and milesaway. He 
knew that parade was just about over, and in 
fancy he could see the girls walking homeward 
to tea with their escorts in blue and gray. 
And she would be there, too, as beautiful as 
ever, and probably flirting with Jack Scoville, 
the senior cadet captain. The little post street- 
lamps would be just commencing to glimmer, 
and the wind was sure to shake down some of 
the dead leaves from the dear old trees. The 
six o’clock guard would be pacing up and down 
the silent walks. 

“Been dreaming, Sam?” asked Van Reed, 
coming upon him suddenly. 

‘*Worse,’’ said Rice, without looking up. 

“Well, better have some forage, anyway,” 
said Van Reed, kindly. ‘I’m awfully empty.” 

“So am I, but it isn’t that kind of empti- 
ness,”’ replied Rice, without looking up. 

‘‘What kind, then?” asked Van Reed, pre- 
tending ignorance. ‘‘I only know of one kind 
now.”’ 

‘‘When do we get into New York?” inquired 
Rice. 

“Tn about ten minutes.” 

“Then I had better get ready to change cars.”’ 

‘Yes, you had,’’ returned Van Reed. 

‘*Poor old Sam,”’ he said, as he watched Rice 
go across the deck to get his luggage in order; 
“he is hard hit.” 

The change was made quickly, and Rice and 
Van Reed were soon comfortably settled ina 
Pullman car rolling Westward. The noise and 
bustle of the great metropolis had had a cheer- 
ing effect upon Rice, and after sitting out in 
the smoker and consuming half a dozen cigars, 
he was ready to turn in for the night. 

The next morning, as they were dressing, 
Van Reed asked, a smile lurking in the corners 
of his mouth: 

“T say, Sam, who was that girl you were try- 
ing to drown last night?”’ 

“Eh? What?’ cried Rice. 

‘Well, old man, take my advice,”’ said Van 
Reed, laughing good humoredly, ‘‘and don’t 
commit murder. It doesn’t pay. You always 
get caught, nowadays.”’ 

Having said this he walked away, leaving 
Rice to finish dressing. 

“T’m making an idiotic fool of myself,’’ Rice 
muttered, swearing gently to his shoes. 

But he went into the dining-car and found, 
to his surprise, as many another fellow has 
found, that he could eat a good breakfast and 
enjoy it. 

When he arose from the table he felt for his 
cigar case and passed on to the smoker. The 
car was almost deserted, and Rice sat down 
and stared out of the window at the fleeting 
landscape. Here he sat all the morning, and 
here he came again in the afternoon. 

The train suffered a few hours’ delay and did 
not reach Chicago until nearly midnight. 

As they left the train Van Reed felt some- 
thing wet fall on his cheek. The airseemed to 
be filled with fluffy, feathery particles. 

“Why, it’s snowing!’’ exclaimed Rice, who 
was a Southerner. 

“Only a little flurry,’’ said Van Reed. 
won't see a trace of it by morning.” 

‘*All aboard!’’ shouted the conductor of the 
train they were trying to connect with. 

‘‘Run for it!” Van Reed shouted. And the 
two men just made it in time. 

The conductor reached down his hand to 
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help them up, and the black porter took their 
luggage. 

“Dis way, gentlemen,”’ he said, looking at 
the berth number on the tickets. 

They were both dead tired, and slept soundly 
all night. Again Rice went into the empty 
smoker. He couldn’t make out why the smoker 
was always empty, but he felt thankful for it. 
He wanted to be alone. As he took his seat 
the train was crossing a long bridge over the 
Mississippi River. He saw little crusts of ice 
clinging to the sides of the piers, but there 
wasn’t a trace of last night’s snow. 

A brakeman came through the car, and Rice 
asked him how many miles it was to T—, 
Van Reed’s home. 

‘About a hundred and six miles,’’ answered 
the man, without stopping. 

Soon Van Reed came to tell him to get his 
things ready to leave the coach. 

As they left the train, Van Reed told Rice 
that he lived so far out of town he was afraid 
he wouldn’t be able to secure acarriage to take 
them there. However, they found a fellow 
who offered to do it for five dollars, and they 
let him have the job. 

It was a long way out, and when the driver 
finally pulled up, Rice had just time to seea 
large, pretty house in a beautiful situation, 
when Van Reed’s people came rushing out and 
gave the young men a hasty and joyful welcome. 


* 
7. 


Sam Rice was one of those young men who 
keep a diary. For years he had put down with- 
in its pages all of his life worth recording and 
much that was not worth recording. During 
the last few days, however, the diary had been 
neglected. But upon his arrival at the Van 
Reed place he opened it and noted daily events 
as they tock place. 

The diary will tell the story of his stay with 
the Van Reed’s. Here are some entries: 

“October 15th.—I arrived at Van Reed’s this 
morning, and found it a lovely place and them 
a lovely people. His mother and father are 
delightful old folks, and he has two pretty 
sisters. Julia is petite and fair, but Grace is 
tall and slender, with brown hair and great , 
dark eyes. She reminds me of Nellie. 

“The setting sun comes through my window, | 
and the golden beams stream across the journal. | 
My watch tells me it is time to dress for dinner; | 
so I will drop a final period after this day’s | 
entry.”’ 

. ® ad 

“October 20th.—Many things have happened 
in the last five days. First of all, I have dis- 
covered that Van is in love witha pretty little 
blonde, a friend of Julia’s. I can’t say that I 
think much of her, and Grace says she doesn’t 
like her at all. But Van has it bad. Grace 
and I are getting to be great friends. How 
much she resembles Nellie! I think, some day, 
I shall tell her all about Nellie. 

“The view from my window is simply lovely. 
The October frosts have turned everything | 
gold and red and brown. Yet there are little 
spots in the pastures on the hillsides that are 
still green. It will be hard to leave so nicea 
place for some old frontier post. I can see now 
what it will be,—some tumble-down,ramshackle 
prairie fort, with no city within miles and 
miles, and then the city only a cluster of rude 
cabins, and the frozen level prairies all around; 
and away off in the distance the snow-capped 
mountains. I used to think, once, how happy 
I could be in such a place, with Nellie to share 
it with me and make it cheerful. But now all 
seems desolate. I feel awfully glum today. If 
Grace were only here she might cheer me up a 
bit, but she has gone out with Van to visit the 





blonde lady. I preferred to stay at home. Yes- 
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“*VYou seem to be vut of sorts today,’ she said.” 


terday I showed Nellie’s picture to Grace, but 
did not tell her who it was. 

‘**What a sweet girl!’ she said. 

‘**Rather heartless,’ I returned. 

‘* *Why, now, she doesn’t look at all heartless, ’ 
said Grace. 

*“‘Oh, but she is,’ I insisted, trying to act 
disinterested. 

“Grace made no reply, but I could see the 
mirth in her pretty eyes. I believe Van has 
told her. What a fool I am!” 

” * 
— 

‘*November 2d.— Van is getting awfully fond 
of that little blonde. Aline Warren is her name. 
I dislike her more every day. So does Grace. 

‘**T don’t think she is sincere,’ said Grace 
this morning. 

«She seems quiet,’ Ireturned. ‘I shouldn’t 
call her much of a flirt.’ 

‘**All flirts are not insincere,’ said Grace. 
And it seemed to me that there was a meaning 
in what she said. I became confused, and red. 
I am such a fool! 

“T have made up my mind to tell Grace all 
about Nellie, and ask for her advice. 

“The other night I went out to a german— 
quite a grand affair. I didn’t dance much, but 
sat in a corner and talked modern literature 
with a beautiful old lady. I tried to keep the 
talk off sentimental novels, but when she asked 
me if I had read Turgeneff’s ‘Liza,’ I knew it 
was all up. 

***Ves; I have read ‘‘Liza,”’ I replied. 

*““*And did you read Mr. Howell’s ‘April 
Hopes?’’’ she insisted. ‘And do you remember 





where he speaks of how Lavretsky came back, 
an old man and white-haired, and opened Liza’s 
piano and touched one of the notes which 
brought back such regrets, and memories sweet 
and sad, and then how he passed through the 
drawing-room—Liza’s drawing-room—and out 
into the sunshine of the garden?’ 

‘**Yes, yes,’ I muttered, wondering how 
much longer I could endure it. 

““*Mr. Howells writes as if it were the most 
touching part of the story,’ went on the old 
lady, ‘but I think it much more touching where 
Lavretsky goes to the far-away convent, and 
sees Liza as she crosses from one choir to the 
other. Her beautiful, calm face—the fingers 
clasping the rosary—the quivering eyelashes— 
the last time on earth they see each other. 
Don’t you think that much more touching?’ 

‘“**Well, it’s very touching,’ said I; ‘but, 
then, you know, Mr. Howells has such an ar- 
tistic temperament that perhaps, after all, he 
was right in choosing the note on the piano.’ 

‘**Ah! perhaps,’ said the old lady, and the 
tears glistened in her dim eyes. 

‘*T don’t know what I should have done if Grace 
hadn’t come up just then and taken me away. 

“Since I have been here I learned one thing, 
however, and that is that the West contains, 
after all, many cultivated people; although, of 
course, society isn’t as exclusive as it is in older 
cities like Baltimore and Philadelphia, and 
New York and Boston.’’ 

* . 
* 

‘‘November 10th.—Life has been dull for the 

last few days. Grace has been away, but she 
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returned yesterday, and already things seem to 
be brighter. 

“Tt is snowing fast. 
in the middle of November! 
ern people all seem to expect it. 
surprise, they say: 

***You are a Southerner.’ 

***Ah, yes; I am a Southerner,’ I repeat, and 
go up to my room to enjoy the snow-storm. 

“Overhead the gray clouds have been gather- 
ing all day, like battalions massing for a charge. 
Now they are in solid formation. The flakes 
are beginning to come down faster. Already 
the hillsides are turning white. The old cow 
in the pasture looks mournfully at me with her 
big eyes, which seem to say: 

“*This is the last of green grass for me; 
nothing but dry hay now.’ 

“A flock of snow-birds have just settled in 
the yard. They seem to be enjoying it all im- 
mensely. I don’t like snow-birds; there is too 
much human nature inthem. They fight and 
quarrel so among themselves that they can’t 
even enjoy a worm in peace. 

“A perfect gale is blowing. Faster, faster 
falls the snow. This must truly be a blizzard. 
The little flakes whirl frantically into corners 
and under eaves. The walk is covered out of 
sight. 

“T can imagine how it is out at-that little 
prairie fort, where I am to serve—God only 
knows how many years. I can see the silent 
prairies, white with snow, and the low wooden 
buildings, half-drifted over, and the long line 
of telegraph-poles, leading back to God’s coun- 
try, and the black patches of dwarfed pine and 
scrub oak. 

‘Just now somebody threw something against 
my window. AsI looked up I saw Grace stand- 
ing outside in the snow. She smiled sweetly, 
and waved her hand. What a beautiful girl 
she is! How tall, and slender, and graceful! 
She has such pretty hair, and the most ex- 
quisite eyes in the world. What a beautiful 
picture she made, with the white hillsides for 
a background! I felt a thrill run through me, 
and I wonder if it is Grace, or only her re- 
semblance to Nellie, that caused it? Ah, well, 
she has disappeared now. 

“For a long time I have been sitting and 
looking out at the storm—and thinking, think- 
ing, thinking. 

“It must be very beautiful at the ‘Point.’ 
Of course, they haven’t had any snow yet; but 
the dear old trees must be nearly bare, the 
ground fairly covered with the dead leaves, and 
the highlands taking on lovely hues. 

“And Nellie—I wonder if Nellie ever thinks 
of me? Does she ‘remember days that have as 
happy been?’ 

“The blizzard is growing fiercer every min- 
ute. Even the trees are white. At first the 
hard flakes rustled on the dead leaves, but now 
the leaves are buried inches deep. The snow 
wheels frantically here, there, everywhere. 
Some comes in under the sash of my window, 
and blows across my table. How pure and 
white and sparkling itis! Now it has melted 
into dirty water. What a transformation! 

“Just over the way the old cow is trying to 
find shelter from the cold blasts. She pushes 
close to a crooked little plum-tree, which looks 
miserable in the midst of the straight apple- 
trees. 

‘‘The other day Grace told mea very pathetic 
story of two little children who were lost in a 
Dakota blizzard, years ago. It was a very sad 
story. But she says people don’t get lost so 
often, nowadays. 

“T think my blizzard is about over now, and 
the sun is trying to burst through the clouds. 
It is all very beautiful, and makes me think of 
Nellie. 


Who ever heard of snow 
But these West- 
If I express 





“If I were only brave enough to go to Grace 
and tell her all about it, I would feel better. 
I think she would be able to give me some 
very good advice. But, somehow, my courage 
fails me. : 

“T hear her moving about in the library be- 
low. I must tell her. I will go down now.” 

. . 
* 

‘‘November 1lth.—When I reached the li- 
brary Grace was just about to have tea. 

***T hope I’m not intruding,’ I said, apolo- 
getically. 

“‘Oh, no,’ she returned, smiling sweetly 
across the tea things. ‘Won’t you have some tea?’ 

‘**Why, yes, thank you; I will take some, if 
it isn’t too hot,’ I replied. 

“Grace poured me out a cup and I sipped it, 
and bit into my roasted cracker, and wondered 
how I was going to tell her. 

““*VYou seem to be out of sorts today,’ she 
said. ‘Can it be the snow?’ 

‘Tt isn’t the snow,’ I broke out; ‘it’s— 
it’s——’ 

‘**Why, what can it be?’ cried Grace. 

***Tt’s a girl!’ I said, airily. 

‘**A girl!’ exclaimed Grace. ‘Why, Mr. Rice!’ 

“Grace was looking at me reproachfully with 
those big, dark eyes of hers, and the corners of 
her mouth quivered a little. They quivered 
just that way whenever she was going to laugh, 
and they might quiver just the same way when 
she was about to cry. 

‘““*What if she were going to cry now?’ I 
asked myself, in terror. Of late I have been 
asking myself all kinds of ridiculous questions. 

“The dark eyes were still fixed on meina 
sort of blank stare. I grew confused under 
them, and turned red, and in my confusion I 
upset a cup, and broke it. 

‘**T beg your pardon,’ I stammered. 

“Her lips parted in the most delightful 
smile. ‘It isn’t of the least consequence,’ she 
said. ‘You can give me one like it, and I’ll 
have it to remember you by when you go away 
to this other girl. Whois she? Do tell me all 
about her!’ 

“And I did. 

‘**And you never went to her and told her 
you loved her?’ she asked, when I had finished. 

‘**No,’ I answered, sadly; ‘I’m afraid I never 
did.’ 

***You silly, silly boy!’ she said. ‘Did you 
expect her to come to you and tell you that she 
knew you loved her, and wouldn’t you please 
tell her so?’ 

‘**Well, no; not that exactly,’ I said. 

‘There is only one thing to do,’ continued 
Grace, ‘and that is to go to her and tell her you 
love her. If sheis the girl you say she is, she 
won’t laugh at you.’ And then she added, with 
emphasis: ‘Come, now. Really and truly, I 
think you had better go.’ 

‘*How much she looked like Nellie, when she 
said this. Whatan adorable girl sheis! She 
is prettier than Nellie. 

‘* ‘Of course I’ll go,’ I said. 
off. Ill go tonight. 

‘‘Then for a little while there was silence. 

**T don’t know how to thank you,’ I com- 
menced, ‘but I’m sure it will come out all 
right, and——’ 

** ‘Don’t try, then,’ said Grace. 

“IT got up to go. Grace also arose. I looked 
into her eyes. What glorious eyes! I saw all 
the good-will in the world in them, and I’m 
sure that I saw something else. I slipped my 
arm around her. 

***T don’t want to go away,’ I declared. ‘May 
I kiss you?’ 

** *Ves,’ she replied—‘on the cheek.’ 

“T kissed her, but not on the cheek, and then 
I hurried up to my room to write some im- 
portant letters. 


‘T’ll pack right 





“After thinking it all over, I have decided 
not to humiliate myself to Nellie only to be 
laughed at. I will not go back to the ‘Point’ 
tonight or any other night. I will stay here— 
that is, if Grace will let me. And, somehow, 
I feel confident that she will.”’ 

This is the end of the journal, and I have no 
word to add. 





THE ISLE OF HOME. 


From shadow-lands of memory 

A golden dream comes unto me; 

ln fancy I am back among 

The happy hours when I was young. 
In visions yet I see the day 

When I had been a year away— 

My first year, and I sought once more, 
Heart-sore and sick, my father's door. 
And, as I climbed the winding road 
Up the last hill, a something glowed 
Within my bosom, like a flame, 

An ecstasy without a name. 

For there, across the evening's gloom, 
I saw the old barn darkly loom, 

And past it, from a window bright, 

A sword of glory pierced the night— 
The light of home. As from afar 

The wise men saw the heavenly star, 
So that sweet light, unto my eyes, 
Seemed leading on to Paradise. 





Again, in fancy, I drew near. 

Again I through the window peer; 
Again I pass the open door; 

Again I steal across the floor; 

Again I clasp my mother's form; 
Again I feel her tear-drops warm; 
Again I grasp my father’s hand; 
Again I feel my heart expand 

Into that overwhelming sense 

Of joy too deep for utterance. 

But 'tis a romance often told, 

A story that is sweet and old, 

A tale that’s found the world’s heart warm 
Since Jesus gave it deathless form; 
And many a heart with joy has burned 
Above some prodigal returned. 


So sweet that scene was unto me, 

It sheds a balm through Memory— 

A sort of kindly influence brought 
To touch and gladden every thought. 


That night I slept within—O joy! 

The room I slept in when a boy. 

A golden dream came unto me: 

I thought the whole world wasa sea, 
Whose breaking waves rose fierce and high 
Beneath a black, tempestuous sky. 

And many a life I saw go out, 

And many a wreck was strewn about; 
But, safe amid the rush and roar, 

I stood upon a happy shore, 

A land that shone ‘neath Heaven's smile, 
A sunny, green, and peaceful isle 

On which the old house reared its form, 
An ark of safety in the storm: 

1 stood, amid the breaker’s foam, 

Secure upon the Isle of Home. 


Lincoln, Neb. J. A. EDGERTON. 





* 
FREE. 


*....concerning them * * sorrow not....""—I. Thess., 4: 13. 
I know not whether ‘twas palace or shed 
But I dreamed the moon was round and bright, 
A sheeted form lay low on a bed, 
And people [ knew, or had known, said: 
“Alas, she is dead! Our friend is dead.” 
Said one to another, “She died tonight.” 


It was me they named. I said, “I am here.” 
The harvest moon shone full and bright, 

But they mournfully gazed at That on the bier, 

Nor heeded my words, nor my presence near, 

Nor my joyous smile, but said: ‘Poor dear— 
She is dead, alas! She died tonight.” 


I went among them and plead “No, no!""— 
I knew them all, the moon shone bright— 
“That poor Deserted ye gaze at so 
Was prison, with fetters of pain and woe; 
But now [ am free.” Still, communing low, 
They said: “Sheisdead! She died tonight.” 


I wake to the dawn and the morning star;— 
The moon is away on her sails of light; 
I seem to have journeyed from far—so far! 
Is this life, to dwell where death’s shadows are? 
Was that death, that step from blindness to sight? 
When next, kind angel, the gates you unbar, 
Let them say, “Free! free!” only “Free!” that night. 
CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Under the cold gray of a cheerless November | and each told a somewhat different story. No 
sky, and on one of the sheerest, sharpest points | one seemed to know theexact truth. Recently 
of bluff on the whole line of the Mississippi | the Old Settlers’ Association took the matter 
River, a point made doubly sharp by the action | in hand and began to look upauthentic history 
of the treacherous Cateese River, which here | and to secure funds for a fitting monument. 
joins the great water from the west, several | It succeeded in both endeavors. 
thousand persons gathered on a recent Sabbath Julien Dubuque was of Norman origin, dating 
afternoon to give a final sepulcher to the bones | back to Jean Dubuque, who came to Quebec, 
of the first great pioneer of the Northwest, | Canada, from the diocese of Rouen, in 1668, 
Julien Dubuque. It was here, on this same | and he was born on the 10th of January, 1762, 
point of land capping the overhanging lime- | at St. Pierre les Becquets, on the St. Lawrence 
stone crags, that the body of Julien Dubuque | River. When a young man, Julien Dubuque 
was borne years ago, by his worshiping friends, | drifted West, and in 1875 he was established 
chiefs of the Sax and the Fox Indians, who, fol- | at Prairie du Chien, having for associates Basil 
lowed by their entire tribes, chanted the In- | Giard, Pierre Antaga, and one or two others. 
dian’s funeral dirge as they climbed the sharp | Here Dubuque became acquainted with the In- 
hill from the inland side. It was here that | dians, learned their language, became familiar 
they laid the body in a rocky grave, chanting | with all their superstitions, and with his su- 
above it their wild songs of praise, and it was ' perior knowledge, and an antidote for the 








grand council and granted to Dubuque an ex- 
tent of country fronting the Mississippi seven 
leagues in length and three in depth, contain- 
ing about 148,171 acres. 

The conditions of the transfer were vague, 
but by them Dubuque became the proprietor of 
the mines so far discovered, with the right to dig 
elsewhere if he chose. Here is the agreement: 

“Copy of the council held by the Foxes; that 
is tosay, of the chief and his braves of five 
villages, with the approbation of the rest of 
their people, explained by Mr. Quinantotage, 
deputed by them, in their presence and in the 
presence of us the undersigned. Thatis to say, 
the Foxes permit Mr. Julien Dubuque, called 
by them ‘The Little Night,’ to work at the 
mines as long as he shall please, and to with- 
draw from it without specifying any terms to 
him. Moreover, that they sell and abandon to 
him all the cqast and contents of the mine dis- 
covered by the wife of Peosta, so that no white 
man or Indian shall make any pretentions to it 
without the consent of Mr. Julien Dubuque. 
And in case he shall find nothing within, he 
shall be free to search wherever he may think 
proper to do so, and to work peaceably without 
any one hurting him or doing him any prejudice 
in his labors. 

‘‘Thus we, chief and braves, by the voice of 
all our villages, have agreed with Julien: Du- 
buque, selling and delivering to him this day, 
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JULIEN DU BUQUE’S HISTORIC RESTING PLACE, NEAR DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
“For leagues up and for leagues down the mighty river can the gray tower be seen—a solitary sentinel on this historic bluff.” 


here, too, that they left it, winding solemnly ; poison of the rattlesnake, he not only made 
down through the dark cedars to the weird | friends of the natives, but awoke a sense of 
sound of the death-song, again seeking their | admiration little short of worship. He was 
village at the foot of the frowning bluffs. chosen arbiter in all their differences, and his 
This was in March, 1810. After this, history | judgments were never questioned. 
gives but links of a broken chain. ‘“There were In 1780 the wife of Peosta, chief of the Fox 
Indian chiefs buried beside him,”’’ said one tra- | tribe, had discovered lead on the Iowa side of 
dition; ‘“‘the grave had been robbed,”’ was the | the Mississippi, and this discovery was followed 
language of another story. by others until quite a mining district had been 
A pile of loose stones, that at one time, most | located. Dubuque was quick to see the oppor- 
likely, were piled up as a monument, lay on the | tunity, but the Indians, already suspicious of 
spot where the founder of the city of Dubuque | the whites, would not disclose the locality of 
was supposed to lie buried. But no one knew | the mines. However, having become convinced 
exactly what the facts were. People gazed at | that Dubuque had supernatural powers, they 
the rocky point, and wondered. River cap- | made an exception in his favor, andin Septem- 
tains pointed out the spot to their tourists, | ber, 1788, friendly tribes of the locality held a 





as above mentioned, in presence of the French. 
men who hear us, and who are witnesses to this 
writing. 

‘At the Prairie du Chien, in full council, on 
22nd of September, 1788. 


His 
“Barr. PIERRE, X witness. 
mark. 


His 
A. LA Austin, X witness. 
mark. 


Mark of his ring, 
BLONDIN DE QUIENAU, © 
Antagna. 
JOSEPH FONTIGNY, witness.” 
All this region being under the domination 
of the Spaniards, Dubuque, in 1796, presented 
a petition to Governor Carondelet at New Or- 
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leans, asking that he be confirmed in peaceable 
possession. This request was referred to An- 
drew Todd, who had a monopoly of the river 
trade. Todd agreed, provided that Dubuque 
should be prohibited from trading with the 
Indians. 

In October, 1804, Dubuque sold about 72,324 
acres of land, with the mines it contained, to 
Auguste Chouteau, of St. Louis, and by the 
same conveyance it was provided that at the 
death of Dubuque all the remainder of the 
territory should become the property of Chou- 
teau or his heirs. And it is this very sale that 
has broken the slumbers of so many landhold- 
ers in the present city of Dubuque, when from 
time to time the heirs of Auguste Chouteau 
arise and declare that they can and will claim 
the land on which the town stands. But there 
had been petitions to the Government from the 
Indians, who did not intend to give the land to 
Dubuque to transfer to others, and the claim 
had prevailed; and so, after much dickering 
the land became the property of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, and we squat on our bit of land— 
‘95 feet front’’ or ‘'125 feet front,” as the case 
may be—unmolested. 

Dubuque worked the mines successfully until 
the spring of 1810, when death surprised him, 
and took from the Indians their friend, coun- 
selor and protector. They raised their voices 
and wept, and would not becomforted. When 
they buried him on the high, almost inaccess- 
ible bluff, the chiefs disputed with each other 
for the honor of carrying his remains, and all 
the tribes followed, chanting the death-song. 
Eloquently they paid tribute to his memory, 
chief after chief in turn, then covered his grave 
with a large flat stone. 

It seems that so long as the land was occu- 
pied by the Indians they made a yearly pil- 
grimage to his grave, each brave carrying a 
stone, which he cast upon it. This accounts 
for the heap of rocks which, in our day, has 
marked the tomb. 

Returning to the Fox village, just at the foot 
of the bluff, the Indians, in order to prevent 
the encroachment of anyone who might at- 
tempt to work the mines, made haste to burn 
his furnaces, his buildings, and even his house 
and fences, and wiped out as completely as pos- 
sible all traces of civilization. And they con- 
tinued to resist all approach until the Govern- 
ment had concluded the treaty with the Sacs 
and Foxes, by which they ceded to the Govern- 
ment, sometime in the thirties, the greater part 
of what is now Iowa. 

Meanwhile, Peosta had been gathered to the 
‘happy hunting grounds,’”’ and was buried by 
the side of Dubuque. And here tradition grew 
hazy. Some said that other chiefs had been 
buried on the same spot, and some said that 
Dubuque’s grave had been desecrated. Noone 
seemed to know the exact truth. The spot 
marked by the pile of loose stone was all that 
they were entirely certain of. 

Just how the monument so recently dedicated 
came to be built, constitutes a story by itself. 
For fifteen years or more it bas been said by 
Dubuquers, more particularly the members of 
the Old Settlers’ Association, that a mark ought 
to be set up at the grave of Julien Dubuque. 
A great many plans were discussed, costly 
granite shafts considered, and lack of funds 
deplored. So it had gone on until late in the 
summer of 1897, when the members of the Iowa 
Institute of Science and Arts joined forces with 
the Old Settlers, and decided that it should 
bedone. Doctor Ruete and Mr. Hermann, of 
the Cabinet Makers’ Association, being strongly 
imbued with the “I will” spirit of the West, 
set about doing it. A meeting was held on the 
29th of September, at which time a monument 
in the form of a tower—a tower that should 








REMAINS OF JULIEN DUBUQUE. 


“Slowly there was disclosed to their astonished gaze the 
bones of a white man.”* 


hold some hint of likeness to the battlements 
and towers of the castles along the Rhine—was 
decided upon, and in just one month and a day 
the money had been raised, the masons engaged, 
the tower completed and the remains re-in- 
terred. On the 30th of October the monument 
was dedicated. 

But a curious little tale was unfolded, in the 
building thereof. 

A few of the oldest settlers, those who came, 
in 1832, to the locality then known as the 
“Spanish mines,” had visited the spot and 
found a square tomb built of limestone toa 
height of about four feet, roofed-over with split 
cedar and having in one end a door, faced with 
bars of lead. Looking through this, the visitor 
could see two skeletons in a sitting posture. 
A few years later the roof of cedar, the barred 
door, and the skeletons, were gone, while the 
wall remained. It was said that as the roof 





REMAINS OF THE CBLEBRATED INDIAN CHIEF, 
PEOSTA. 
“Peosta had been gathered to the ‘happy hunting grounds,’ 
and was buried hy the side of Dubuque.” 





decayed, some one, either Indians or whites, 
no one seemed to know which, had interred the 
bones. The wall still marked the spot. 

Sometime in the sixties, I think, a relic 
hunter came to Dubuque. In the night he 
went to the spot in question and began digging 
for the bones of Julien Dubuque. He dug about 
two feet down and came to the lead door. Be- 
lieving this to have been the top of a coffin, he 
lifted it and found two skeletons, side by side, 
which he took to be those of Dubuque and 
Peosta, the chief of the Fox nation at the time 
of Dubuque’s residence here. These he took 
away with him; and somewhere about the 
earth—in some museum of curiosities, I sup- 
pose, the bones of these two unknown Indian 
chiefs are still wandering, ticketed with names 
they never answered toin life. However, the 
people of Dubuque believed that the bones of 
the founder of the town werestolen, and, when 
excavation for the monument began, the earth 
was carefully sifted anda few bits of bones and 
beads were found and placed in a jar for inter- 
ment. Then Doctor Ruete and Mr. Hermann 
came back to the city, and left the men to lay 
the foundations. A few hours later a messen- 
ger came, post-haste, announcing that the 
shovels had struck a large bone six feet be- 
neath the surface. Back the directors hurried; 
they had the earth removed with the utmost 
care, and slowly there was disclosed to their 
astonished gaze the bones of an Indian ina sit- 
ting posture, and, two feet lower, the remains 
of a white man—those of Julien Dubuque. 

Today his bones rest in a neat casket in the 
rock-bound grave marked by this majestic mon- 
ument—shut from vandal hands by a doorway 
that is barred with strong iron gratings. For 
leagues up and for leagues down the mighty 
river can the gray tower be seen—a solitary 
sentinel on this historic bluit—a mile-post, as 
it were, of Westward moving civilization. 





° 
A HUGE MONTANA OPAL. 





The Helena Independent states that John 
Craighton, of Deer Lodge, Mont., recently 
found on Mount Powell what may prove to be 
the finest specimen of opal known in the world. 
While going to his work recently his attention 
was attracted to a stone of peculiar brilliancy. 
He picked it up and submitted it to Prof. 
Thompson of the Montana University at Deer 
Lodge, who pronounced it an opal and one of 
the finest gems he had ever seen. The opal is 
brilliant, reflecting all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Its chief value, perhaps, is in its remark- 
able size, for the stone weighs nine ounces, troy. 

President Martin, of the college, has agreed 
to help Mr. Craighton dispose of the gem. The 
opal will be advertised in a New York paper, 
and may be submitted to some lapidist of na- 
tional reputation for a report. 

While the opal is by far the most valuable 
gem ever found by Mr. Craighton or any one 
else in the vicinity of Mount Powell, rubies and 
garnets have before been taken from that dis- 
trict. The finding of the big opal may direct 
the attention of capital to that section and 
make it famous as a gem producer. 


THREE MINNESOTA LAKES.—There has al- 
ways been considerable curiosity to know 
which of the two lakes in Northern Minne- 
sota—Leech and Mille Lacs—is the larger. The 
records of the Government surveys, supple- 
mented by skillful figuring in the State audit- 
or’s department, show that Mille Lacs has an 
area of 124,640.55 acres, against an area of 110,- 
020.66 acres for Leech Lake—a difference of 
14,619.89 acres in favor of Lake Mille Lacs, 
making it the second largest lake within the 
borders of Minnesota. Red Lake is larger than 
Mille Lacs and Leech lakes combined. 
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MAP SHOWING FORT MEADE, 8. D., AND SURROUNDING INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


A glance at this map will show that Ft. Meade, located in the Black Hills, is the central point of protection for all that broad country which would be in greatest 


peril from a general uprising of the Indians. 


THE NEED OF PERMANENT INTERIOR MILITARY 
POSTS. 





As so much interest is now being taken in 
our standing army and its possible active use 
in the near future, it may be well to call atten- 
tion to the fact that even in times of peace our 
interior military posts should be kept in good 
condition and be well equipped, the same as 
the sea-coast defences. 

Nowhere is this more apparent or more 
strongly emphasized than in the case of Fort 
Meade, situated at the duorway, so to speak, of 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. Fort Meade 
is the only military post in the State. It was 
selected, as the best strategic point for a mil- 
itary post in the entire Northwest, by General 
Philip Sheridan, who declared it to be an ideal 
location for cavalry and recommended to the 
Government that it be made a permanent post. 
Located as it is, one and one-half miles from 
Sturgis, the county seat of Meade County, on a 
level plateau guarded on three sides by the 
foot-hills, and with Bear Butte raising its mag- 
nificent height in solitary grandeur in the east, 
a veritable sentinel, it occupies one of the best 
natural sites for a military post in the Union. 
In view of the fact that it is nearly in the cen- 
ter of the Indian population of the United 
States, it will be seen that it is a very neces- 
sary adjunct to Western growth and progress. 

Though the other buildings need repairs, and 
even rebuilding, in some instances, the new 
hospital, recently completed at a cost of $25,000, 
is a permanent institution of which any post 
might be proud. Built after the latest and 
most improved plans of sanitary requirements, 
it will prove a durable example of army enter- 
prise and will probably be patterned after by 
other military posts as necessity shall require. 

South Dakota alone has 22,913 Indians, prob- 
ably the least civilized and most restive of all 
the Government wards. North Dakota has 
7,952, Nebraska 3,864, Wyoming 1,806, and Mon- 
tana 10,573—a total of 47,108. These Indians 
are always to be considered as would-be foes in 
times of emergency. 

From time immemorial the Indians have 





always regarded the Black Hills as their favor- 
ite hunting-grounds. Here dwelt their deity, 
and to this day they long for the forest-clad 
hills, teeming with deer and other game. They 
believe that the Hot Springs still flow for them. 
It was after a most desperate struggle that 
they were compelled to relinquish their be- 
loved hills; and who can say, knowing their 
secretive minds, when they may think the time 
ripe for forcible recovery of the abiding place 
of their Great Spirit? 

We have, in the Indian Massacre in Minne- 
sota in 1862, one example of what their treach- 
ery will do when they think Uncle Sam’s 
men are occupied elsewhere; and the battle of 
Wounded Knee, and the lamentable death of 
General Custer, only accentuate the belief that 
a strong force should always be stationed in the 
Black Hills asa basis of military movements 
not only for South Dakota, but for Nebraska, 
Wyoming and Eastern Montana as well. Incase 
of Indian hostilities, the two railroads pene- 





trating the hills, one only one mile and a half 
from Fort Meade, the other thirteen miles 
away, could be used to facilitate transportation 
of troops, and as these roads connect with the 
Northern Pacific as well as all other roads, it 
gives unlimited range to the usefulness of the 
troops stationed at Fort Meade in case of need. 

Aside from the Indian question, there is al- 
ways the liability to labor troubles in the min- 
ing districts, it being a well-known fact that a 
mining population is not infrequently turbu- 
lent and even violent. The fact, too, that 
several mail routes run through or near the 
Indian reservations; that tbe white population 
of the hills is only two-thirds that of the 
Indians on the agencies of Pine Ridge and 
Rosebud alone; that the isolated settlements 
of stockmen and their families make it almost 
imperative that there be military protection; 
all these combine to force the conviction that a 
permanent post should be made of Fort Meade. 

One more point, showing the existing feeling 
among the Indians. The South Dakota In- 
dians bave recently been sending numbers of 
their bands to the agencies in Montana, taking 
a route across the Black Hills, to indulge in 














THE NEW $25,000 ARMY HOSPITAL AT FORT MEADE, &. D. 
This is said to be one of the most complete and best equipped military hospitals in the country. 
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FORT MEADE, SOUTH DAKOTA—BEAR BUTTE IN THE DISTANCE. 


It is generally admitted that this is one of the best natural sites for a military post in the Union. 
plateau, three sides of which are bounded by romantic foothills. 


has been held thereon, and many are the signal fires that have blazed from its hoary summit. 


dances and Indian councils, which generally 
precede trouble. It may be well to state that 
the Indians have not decreased numerically 
since the famous ghost-dances and their lament- 
able results. In this connection, Custer’s esti- 
mate of the Indian character will be appropri- 
ate. Few knew them better. He said: 

‘*My firm conviction, based upon an intimate 
and thorough knowledge and analysis of the 
habits, traits of character and natural instinct 
of the Indians and strengthened and supported 
by the almost unanimous opinion of all persons 
who have made the Indian problem a study 
and have studied it, not from a distance, but 
in immediate contact with all the facts bear- 
ing thereon, is that the Indian cannot be ele- 
vated to that great level where he can be in- 
duced to adopt any policy or mode of life, by 
any method of teaching, argument or reasoning 
which is not preceded and followed closely in 
reserve by a superior physical force. And yet 
there are those who argue that the Indian is 
so superior to the white race as to be led toa 
proper life simply by being asked to do so.”’ 

Persons living at a distance from these great 
reservations, especially those that have never 
had occasion to fear the nearness of so many 
Indians, may look upon this matter with 
indifference; nevertheless it is to be hoped 
that our Government will maintain its mili- 
tary posts in the interior, no matter how 
peaceful the surroundings may appear; for 
here, as well as on the more exposed sea-coast, 
it is well to remember the old axiom,—‘‘In 
time of peace, prepare for war.’’ Possibly 
a few of the old-time frontier posts should 
be abandoned, but the universal sentiment 
throughout Minnesota, Nebraska, Montana, 
Wyoming and the Dakotas is that Fort Meade 
should be maintained as one of the permanent 
and most important military posts in the 
Northwest. There is strong feeling manifested 
on the subject by the various commercial and 
other organizations in the towns and cities of 
the States named, the opinion being general 
that it would be a great mistake to abandon so 
central, so admirable and so necessary a mili- 
tary point. M. A. HARRIMAN. 





THE GOVERNMENT'S REINDEER VENTURE. 

When the Government reindeer train pulled 
into St. Paul at midnight on March 4, great 
was the disappointment of those who are al- 
ways on the lookout for new sensations. Doubt- 
less a thousand kodaks would have been snap- 
ped a score of times had the hour been the noon 
of day instead of the noon of night. The train 
was run in two sections of nineteen cars each, 
and was under the direction of an army officer. 
There were 113 immigrants, 537 reindeer, 418 
reindeer-sleds, 511 sets of reindeer harness, and 
between 3,000 and 4,000 bags of moss for feeding 
the reindeer en route. 

In the party were forty-three Laplanders and 
ten Finn and fifteen Norwegian reindeer herd- 
ers and drivers and their families, making a 
party of sixty-eight men, nineteen women and 
twenty-six children. The Laplanders, who were 
in the majority, are a very interesting people. 
Short in stature, broad of build, and clothed in 
picturesque garments made of reindeer-skin, 
they would attract attention anywhere and un- 
der any circumstances. No people are more re- 
ligious. ‘They belong to the Lutheran school, 
and religious exercises and hymn-singing are as 
common with them as newspaper reading is 
among Americans. 

The herd, which is the largest ever brought 
across the Atlantic, was in charge of a native 
of Lapland, an expert who has been in the em- 
ploy of the Government several years. The 
deer are said to be fine specimens of their kind. 
They stand nearly five feet high, and from 
point of nose to tip of the tail they measure 
about seven feet. They weigh about 150 pounds 
each. One deer alone will sledge through the 
wildest passes a load of 200 to 300 pounds, and 
a team will draw a very heavy load. They are 
used to traveling ten to twelve miles an hour, 
though what they will be able to accomplish in 
Alaska, if they ever go there, is a matter of ex- 
periment. 

In order to transport them safely it was nec- 
essary to dehorn them, a measure which robbed 
them of their most interesting feature. Both 
male and female reindeer have large horns, 


As a cavalry post it is almost unequaled. 
Bear Butte, a few miles away, rises abruptly toa height of 1,200 feet. 





It is ona rolling 
Many a mystic Indian rite 


those of the male being the larger—not infre- 
quently attaining a length exceeding four feet. 
Nature has provided the feet, forehead and 
nose with a remarkably hard skin, and these 
parts of the hide are used by the Laplanders in 
making their shoes. The flesh is excellent, and 
reindeer milk is very nourishing. 

Just what disposition the Government will 
make of these useful animals, now that the 
Alaskan relief expedition has been abandoned, 
is matter for conjecture. There is said to bea 
project on foot to use them in an attempt to es- 
tablish a postal service in Alaska. A Wash- 
ington paper avers that some of the principal 
towns are to be connected with mail routes, 
and that an effort will be made to extend the 
system over all the inhabited interior of Alaska. 
The reindeer are to be used to carry the mail, 
and the Laps will act as drivers. No trouble 
will be had in keeping the reindeer in good con- 
dition, as moss grows in Alaska in great abund- 
ance, and the climate is very similar to the cli- 
mate of their native land. 


* 


HERDs OF WILD BuFFALO.—It is generally 
believed that the buffalo, the American bison, 
no longer exist in their wild state, and that all 
are now in private parks, or in the Yellowstone 
Park. This, according to the Crookston (Minn. 
Times, is not true. A. Mr. Smith of New 
Brunswick, who has spent two years in the dis- 
tant Northwest, says that there are at least 
four distinct bunches in that country which 
are estimated to contain 2,000 buffalo, upwards 
of 500 having been counted in one of the herds. 
There isa very severe penalty which attaches 
to the killing of one, and it renders them prac- 
tically safe from the depredations of hunters. 
This is in the Peace River Valley region. The 
country is exceedingly wild, and the most not- 
able feature is the abundance of large game. 
Deer, moose, elk and caribou wander about in 
large droves, and black, cinnamon and grizzly 
bears are numerous. A little way east of the 
Peace River Valley, Mr. Smith says, musk oxen 
are very numerous, and they are frequently 
killed by hunters. 
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A Base Insinuation 


A Minneapolis cow was missing last week. 
When found it had strayed to St. Paul. There- 
upon the Minneapolis 7imes remarks that they 
can’t watch that town too closely these hard 
times.—Great Falls ( Mont.) Leader. 


Klondike Currency, 

The stranger stopped abruptly before a cloth- 
ing-tent in Dawson City. 

‘*‘What kind ofa puzzle is this?’’ he asked, as 
with a gesture he indicated to his cicerone a 
cabalistic sign on a pair of shoes: 

FOUR SAUSAGES, SEVEN BUNS 
AND FIVE BEANS. 

‘‘Why, there is nothing puzzling about that,”’ 
declared the old-timer. ‘‘That’s the price of 
them shoes.”’ 

**You see,’’ explained the old-timer, ‘‘money 
ain’t no good here, and as American ways is al- 
ways the best, we just adopted the decimal sys- 
tem and applied it to our own currency.” 

And with the glibness of a child in the first 
class in arithmetic he rattled off: 

‘*Ten crumbs make one bean, ten beans make 
one bun, ten buns make one sausage, ten sau- 
sages make one—but, pshaw! stranger, there’s 
no use in going further. No man on earth 
could ever own ten sausages at one time. Or, 
at least, it’s beyond my imagination. By the 
way, can you let me have acouple of buns un- 
til Saturday night?”— Unidentified. 


North Dakota’s Machine Poetry. 


What does the wretched creature miss— 
How abject is the luckless wight— 

Stranger to joy—divorced from bliss— 
Unless he reads The Forum every night. 

This verse at the head of the editorial column 
of The Forum, is the product of the new ma- 
chine. Visitors have seen The Forum Mergen- 
thaler and have marveled at its wonderful 
work,—and it is a wonderful machine,—but 
the versograph is a much more interesting and 
wonder-exciting affair. Human ingenuity has 
been taxed to the utmost in its invention. Not 
only has science gone to the limit, but litera- 
ture, art, and, it would almost seem, the black 
art, have exhausted themselves. Since the 
death of The Forum goat, poetry has been 
allowed to accumulate and to become musty 
in the vaults under the counting-room. Noth- 
ing but a Hogan’s-Alley goat has ever been 
found that could digest spring poetry. But 
the versograph not only digests the rhymes, 
but reconstructs them and turns them out anew. 

As a sample of the work done by the mar- 
velous machine, we present the following 
verses. The operator took the manuscript of 
a stanza of an unpublished poem from the pen 
of one of our local poets, and thrust it in the 
hopper. The stanza read: 

I do not to your cold, unfeeling code subscribe. 

Within the forum of my heart no pleader stands, 
And my pale, marble lips death’s nectar will imbibe 

From Lethe’s fountain—taking nothing at thy 

hands. 

The hopper being closed and the belt thrown 
on, the machine made a peculiar noise, re- 
sembling the coughing and strangling of a 
human being. Presently the noise ceased, and 
at the delivery end of the versograph a sheet 
of blue.;paper was ejected and the machine 


stopped. Picking it out of the reception 
basket, the operator read from it as follows: 


If The Forum pleader at your doorway stands— 
Your lips bid him from Lethe’s fountain to imbibe— 
Straight you'll get the marble heart from icy hands— 
That reach to the unfeeling wretch—who’ll not 
subscribe. 


“This,’’ said the operator, “is not a very 
good verse; but it was pretty poor slush that 
was fed into it—and the inner parts of the 
machine have not yet become accustomed to 
Fargo poetry. You notice that it heaved a 
little when I dropped that jaggy stanza into it, 
and I was afraid it was going to throw it outof 
the hopper again. It does that sometimes. 
Some of the interior domestic poetry even a 
versograph machine can’t stand.—Fargo (N. 
D.) Forum. 


A Case for Diplomacy. 


At the Windsor Hotel in this city the clerks 
talk to masculine guests across the big counter 
in front, and to ladies fair through alittle win- 
dow, back of the cashier’s desk. But ten min- 
utes duty at the little window often compen- 
sates for an entire watch wasted over the front 
counter. Last week a face loomed up abruptly, 
like a spirit manifestation, at the little window. 
The face wore spectacles and a positive ex- 
pression. It inquired briskly: 

‘‘When does my train go, please, Mr. Clerk?’ 

Clerk Summers smiled the debonair smile 
that he brought West from the Waldorf. 


“Your train, madam?” he replied. ‘‘Why, 
where are you going?” 
‘‘My train’s the Chicago train. When does 


it leave?”’ 

“Are you going over the Milwaukee, the 
Great Western, the Northwestern, or——”’ 

“Yes; that’s it. The North Chicago. Yes; 
I know——”’ 

‘*‘Let me look at your ticket,.please.”’ 

A rather bony hand appeared below the face 
and nestled determinedly under its chin, while 
the face took on a hint of color. 

“No, I shan’t. That’s it—just the North 
Chicago. I guess I know. My folks are all 
railroad people. When does it leave? Now, 
please hurry up.”’ 

‘‘But perhaps you’re going over the Burling- 
ton, or the Wisconsin Central.”’ 

‘*Yes; that’s it—the Central. We live down 
in Ioway, you know. But you haven’t told 
me—when does it go?”’ 

‘‘Now, madam, please let me see your ticket. 
It would be very unpleasant if you made a 
mistake.”’ 

“Why, I tell you I know, and I do know. 
The Central Milwaukee, that’s it. Didn’t I 
come up here all alone by myself on that road? 
I guess I ought to——”’ 

“Certainly you do, madam. I never doubted 
it. But you understand the Central Milwaukee 
is running two kinds of trains now. They’ve 
got the regular common train for any old—I 
mean any kind of passengers, and a special 
train for ladies. Now, if you’ll only just let 
me have one look at your ticket, I can tell if 
it’s fixed so you’ll go on the special train.”’ 

‘Yes, I know—just a minute.” 

The hand under the chin tucked itself sud- 
denly beneath a lace collar, and the manifesta- 
tion vanished. In a few seconds the face ‘‘came 
up smiling,” as they say in Boston, smiling and 
a trifle redder. The bony hand came promptly 
after and extended through the window a long, 
yellow Burlington ticket stamped ‘“‘Dubuque.”’ 

“Tt’s all right, madam. You’ll go on the 
ladies’ special. Splendid train, that, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is; and I knew I was all right. 


Didn’t I tell you I knew?” 
‘*You did, madam. Front! !!! Lady’s bag- 
gage from number 1,146, and be quick about it, 





now.’’—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 





The Society Editor’s Sub. 


Macmillan’s Magazine contains a two-column 
article on errors made in the composing-rooms 
of some of the London, New York and Boston 
dailies, standing up a long row of incorrigible 
printers who have turned the poetical ‘‘dew- 
drops on the freshly-blown roses into the pro- 
saic dew-drops on the “freshly-blown noses;”’ 
who haye changed the “‘crowd’s rising shouts”’ 
into the ‘“‘crowd’s rising snouts,” or the ‘“‘main- 
tenance of woman’s rights” into the ‘‘mainte- 
nance of woman’s tights,” and so forth and 
side-split-um. 

But one need not go so far away for blunders, 
nor into the infant years of the century. Not 
many weeks ago, on a big daily in the city of 
St. Paul, there occurred a reportorial blunder 
which came near to being a catastrophe to the 
luckless reporter—a blunder which set the se- 
date citizens of this very sedate city into a 
stuttering fury, stirred the younger society peo- 
ple into alternate fits of hysterics and frenzies 
of wrath, and caused the author of the disturb- 
ance to vanish, leaving, as Carlyle would say, 
only a smell of sulphur behind. 

The man who made the mistake was a good 
reporter, too—one of those big, rollicking, good- 
natured grumblers with an excellent heart and 
as good a head. But he was pre-eminently a 
sporting reporter, and whenever he sat down to 
write any other article than a sporting article 
for the paper, he invariably donned—not so 
much his thinking-cap as a jockey-cap. Even 
on big papers it now and then chances that 
sporting reporters and police reporters have 
to write up funeral notices, dinners, etc., 
and so it happened that at one time our good- 
natured sporting friend was detailed, about one 
o’clock in the morning, to look up a very fash- 
ionable wedding which had occurred the pre- 
ceding evening and which had slipped every- 
body’s notice until an hour before going to 
press. He would much rather have taken a 
dose of ipecac than cover a social function at 
any time, to say nothing of routing someone 
out at that hour of the night to find out about 
a “beastly swell’ wedding; but he was a faithful 
reporter, loyal, and so conscientious that one 
would not guess that he was a newspaper man. 

So he went, and much he found out, too— 
enough to delight any heart except that that 
beat for a sportsman. ‘‘At five o’clock in an up- 
town church—Full Episcopal services—Twelve 
bridesmaids and as many ushers — Dreamy 
gowns (nightmares to the reporter)—A thou- 
sand guests’’—all these things were carefully 
noted. And then came an important post- 
script, for the ushers had introduced an inno- 
vation in the ceremony by performing their du- 
ties without once letting their hats out of their 
hands; they had carried them back and forth, 
up to the altar and out of the church, an act 
whose mystic skill the reporter did not under- 
stand. Nevertheless, he hurried back to the of- 
fice with his budget of detested information 
and began to turn it into copy. Oh, but what 
a bore! If it had only been a prize-fight or a 
foot-ball game, how that old typewriter would 
have clicked off the graphic story! But it seemed 
an age before those wretched gowns, wreaths 
and gewgaws filtered through the keys to the 
paper. At the turning of every sentence, his 
imagination would picture a long, graceful and 
accurate story of the wedding in the rival 
morning paper, or he would freeze at the fan- 
cied criticisms of the ominously formal families 
of the bride and groom. Finally it did get it- 
self on the paper—not exactly in the form of a 
bull-fight story, but altogether surprisingly se- 
date, in the judgment of its author, except in 
the matter of those hat-carrying ushers, and 
that simply would not tell itself gracefully; so 
he-left_a space for it, and, when he had other- 
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wise put the finishing touches to his work, he 
turned back to the aching void and sat looking 
mournfully into it. It must be filled out prop- 
erly, for this is an important wedding and must 
be handled well. 

Five minutes to two! ‘‘D——!”’ Click, clatter; 
click, click—bang! went the machine, and the 
desperate reporter threw the copy to the man 
next him, with the mild query: 

‘“‘Wouldn’t that raise h——], if it should come 
out like that?”’ 

At that moment he was called from the of- 
fice, on some exciting sporting business, and 
dropped the copy on the table, whence it was 
taken as an edited story to the composing-room. 

The next morning the derelict society editor 
walked wearily into her office and, opening the 
paper to see how her work had been handled, 
began upon the fashionable wedding that 
headed the column. She frowned a little as she 
followed the sporty description, and wondered 
whether her friends would think she had been 
to a dog-show; but before long she stopped, 
rubbed her eyes, cleaned her glasses, and then 
read again: 

‘*The ushers retired gracefully, carrying their 
dicers in their paws!”’ 

‘‘T wonder whether ‘dicer’ could mean those 
brass plates?” said the innocent society editor, 





musingly; ‘‘and ‘paws’ must be a misprint for 
pews; but what did they do that for?” 

She never had time to answer the question, 
for the editor-in-chief, who had found twelve 
marked copies of the paper on his desk, was just 
at that time burning sulphur in the editorial 
rooms. The next week was spent by the force 
in trying to cool the sizzling wrath and heal 
the injured dignity of the bride and groom’s 
relatives. And the sporting reporter? Well, 
when he and the groom meet, neither ever stops 
to take his ‘‘dicer in his paws.” 

M. LouIsE OBENAUER. 


How He Swore Off. 

They hadn’t met since 1897. The other day 
they met by a bill-board. 

‘‘How do?” said one. 

‘‘Hello!”’ said the other; ‘“‘thaven’t seen you 
since last year. Come over and have something.” 

a 

“Why?” 

“T’ve quit.” 

‘‘Are you one of those swear-off cranks that 
the new year always brings out?”’ 

‘‘No, never swore off anything before, but I’ll 
tell you. This looks like a good year—one that 
has something good in it for me. And, feel- 
ing that way, I want to deserve everything 
that I expect to get this year, so I 
won’t drink, gamble, chew tobacco, 

















swear, smoke, go in debt, kick the cat, 
or cane my dog. And I want to cordi- 
ally salute every man against whom I 
have held an imaginary or a real griev- 
ance. I want to set aside every petty 
prejudice. I want to be a good fellow 
in every way that you can put it. I 
call off everything. I'll start anew and 
try to be somebody. So I can’t accept 
your invitation to drink.”’ 

“How about that fellow that 
wouldn’t trust you fora pair of shoes 
last month? Will you cordially salute 
him when you meet him again?”’ 








Skinny Sam (the thief)—‘I never knew the cop that could 


run me down yet.” 


‘“‘Hadn’t thought of bim. Guess I 
won’t.”’ 
‘‘What are you going to do about 











that raffle for a horse? You hold about 
a dozen chances on it, you know.”’ 
“Oh, well, I’ll shake for it, of course; 
but after that I’ll quit dice for good.”’ 
“‘And the races next summer?”’ 
“That’s different. I’ve got a fast 
horse, you know.” 








“So you are going to boycott the sa- 
loons. That makes it bad for the sa- 
loons. You always could store away a 
deal of beer; but I could put you under 
the table every time, couldn’t I?” 

‘*No, you couldn’t. I can stand up 
under a bigger load than you can, I’ll 





Suspender Jack (Milwaukee's cowboy policeman)—That fel- 
ler kin run, but guess I kin catch him with this rope.” 


bet.’’ 
*T’ll bet you can’t.” 
‘Put up.” 
Once in the saloon, the stakes were 








in the bartender’s hands and the first 
installment of beer on the bar. Late 
in the night one man was asleep in a 
chair and the other was under a table. 
When the ‘“‘swamper’’ went around to 
clean up, he aroused the couple from 
their slumbers. They walked to the 
bar and took eye-openers. 

“T win the stakes,” said the man 
who did not swear off. ‘I put you un- 
der the table.”’ 

“No, you didn’t,’’ the man of re- 
solves replied. ‘‘You were under the 














“You kin just bet that I didn’t learn to throw the lariat out 


West for nothing.” 


THE COWBOY COP AND HIS LITTLE LASSO. 


table.” 
“T’ll leave it to the ‘swamper.’”’ 
“All right.”’ 
The ‘‘swamper’’ was called and 





asked to point out the man he pulled from un- 
der the table. That official settled his gaze on 
the man with the cigarette in his mouth, and 


said: 
‘You wuz purty drunk, sah, but yoah pahrd- 


ner was wuss off ’en you. You wuzin de chaih, 
an’ him wuz unner de table.”’ 

So the man who had made the resolutions 
puffed harder on his snipe as he pocketed the 
stakes and stalked out of the saloon, saying, as 
he disappeared through the doorway: 

“T feel just like doing somebody, so I’ll go 
down and lick that fellow that called me a liar 
the other day.’’—Anaconda ( Mont.) Standard. 


He Wanted Hickory Elm. 


Col. Dick Flournoy, the lumber agent of the 
Great Western Road, drifted into our office one 
day in quest of information. He had a letter 
from the county superintendent of roads in one 
of the outlaying districts, asking for some in- 
formation regarding ‘“‘hickory elm,’’ which he 
wished to use in the construction of some 
bridges. The colonel didn’t have a copy of his 
answer to that letter, but from what he told 
me it must have been a poser. 

In substance he remarked to that individual 
that he had been directly and indirectly con- 
nected with the lumber business for the past 
thirty years, and this was the first time he ever 
heard of ‘“‘hickory elm.’’ His personal obserya- 
tion had extended over all the States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union, excepting Alaska, and he 
advised his correspondent to make inquiries 
there. He further stated that he had often 
heard of grafting slips on trees to raise diversi- 
fied fruit, but this was the first time he had 
any intimation that this process might be usea 
in growing lumber. In conclusion, the colonel, 
to show his superior knowledge, discoursed very 
learnedly on the different species of elm, and 
especially dwelt on slippery elm, which he said 
was good for colds and could be bought at any 
drug-store.— Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Min- 
neapolis. 

Out of the Weather Business. 

The Times hereby goes out of the weather 
business, with all the humiliation due under 
the circumstances. And we have lost all faith 
in the ground-hog omen. The ground-hog isa 
delusion and a snare. We have been to con- 
siderable trouble to disprove the inefficiency of 
the critter. Early last autumn the Times devil 
secured a ground-hog, christened it Luetgart, 
and furnished the brute a hole in the Times’ 
roof-garden. His domicile was known as the 
middle vat, and the devil cared for him ten- 
derly. Promptly on time last Wednesday,— 
Candlemas Day, Luetgart came out of the 
middle vat, gazed at his shadow, and whisked 
back into the hole. That settled it. Accord- 
ing to Hoyle, winter was due to follow for six 
weeks, and the Times so predicted last week. 
The next day the mercury was climbing gaily 
up the tube. Summer underwear sales began 
at the stores. Lawn socials were inaugurated. 
The Hutchinson Hammock and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox Club hada picnic. Strawberries dropped 
in price, and seeding began. The devil killed 
Luetgert, and the Times’ force solemnly swore 
to let the weather alone.— Hutchinson ( Minn.) 
ee . Sa ek le 


From North Dakota. 

The Grand Forks (N. D.) Cowrier says that 
Miss Nellie I. Taylor and Paul D. Quiggs of 
Fargo were engaged, and Nellie went out of 
town for a few days. They exchanged the fol- 
lowing telegrams, and thoughtlessly signed 
them by their initials only: 


“Dear Nellie: Come home to me. 

—. De.” 
‘Dear Paul: Am coming, my love. 

ss A ag 
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If one could travel on the wings of thought 
to the far-away Arctic regions and hover over 
the toiling miners in the ice-bound valleys, the 
sight that would present itself would doubtless 
be pathetic in the extreme. The fact that 
white men are found only in this smallest 
circle of all that vast solitude, renders the des- 
olation and unbroken loneliness more unspeak- 
able than they would be if nature alone held 
sway. The contrast is powerful. Even ‘‘Dark- 
est Africa”’ in the days of Livingstone presented 
less of the gloomily picturesque. It is amidst 
the strangest and most inhospitable surround- 
ings that the diggers in the Frozen North pur- 
sue their search for gold. A handful of men in 
a world opposed to them—that is what it 
amounts to. Mother Earth feels no pity for 
them. The land yields naught but red gold, 
and that grudgingly. Tenure of life is based 
on what is brought into this solitude, not on 
what it produces. Glacial peaks, dark canyons 
and rushing rivers greet the eye and invite the 
daring; and back of the invitation isas pitiless 
a smile and as gaunt a welcome as ever a re- 
concentrado received in war-wrecked Cuba. 
For it must be remembered that the race for 
fortune ends as all other races do: a few win, 
while the many not only suffer defeat, but lose 
their stake as well. 

san 


The situation of these men is none the less 
pathetic because hundreds of them are actu- 
ated by love. There are dear wives and chil- 
dren for whom they endure this isolation, per- 
haps, and to lift them above grinding poverty 
and into the freedom of independence is the 
one noble and exalted aim of theirlives. They 
sold their little all to get money to take them 
to the Klondike, and every step of their way 
was followed by tears and prayer—the first 
born of fear and loneliness, the latter of love 
for man and utter dependence on God. And 
yonder in the winter’s cold and the summer’s 
heat they dig and wash, and wash and save, 
that a new life of ease and happiness may come 
to the distant dear ones. The suffering is 
mutual. The heart of the patient wife is cru- 
cified day by day in her desolate home; the 





‘““LOUSE TOWN,” A PICTURESQUE PORTION OF DAWSON CITY. 


THE FLIGHT TO THE NORTHLAND. 


breast of the man surges with longing as he 
seeks rest in his rude hut in the wilds of 
Alaska. 


* % 


From the pathetic to the practical is but a 
step. The two goside by side. You will find 
them hobnobbing everywhere—in palaces as 
well as in hovels. If it were not for sentiment 
there would be no great world movements, and 
the more pathetic thesentiment the greater its 
power to influence mankind. Just now Alaska 
is a sentiment—the Yukon is a sentiment, and 
the thousands that are bound thitherward are 
moved by it irresistibly. If they knew what 
the trip involved—well, two-thirds of their 
number never would have attempted it. They 
were actuated by romance—sentiment—call it 
what you will, when they started out, but they 
run against the coldly-practical side of the 
undertaking as soon as they reach Skagway. 
For here is where sentiment needs the most 
vigorous kind of boosting from manly courage 
and physical stamina. Nearly all discouraging 
tales of the Klondike come from men who are 
either too weak or too timid to endure and to 
brave the unavoidable hardships of such a trip. 
They lose heart, sacrifice their outfit, and 
straggle back to the States with hard-luck 
stories that have no foundation in fact—so 
far as the gold country is concerned. To suc- 
ceed in the Yukon, a man must be strong, 
practical, and courageous. His breast should 
be full of the hope born of determination. That 
is the sort of sentiment that overcomes ob- 
stacles, develops claims and accumulates nug- 
gets and gold-dust. ‘‘The best men in the 
Yukon,” said an old miner the other day, ‘‘are 
those who went there to get a few thousand 
dollars to raise their families above want. It's 
a labor of love with them. They attend to 
business, save their gold, and most of them will 
come back better off than when they went.” 
This shows how the practical and the pathetic, 
when judiciously intermingled, enable a man 
to overcome the greatest barriers and achieve 


an otherwise impossible success. 
se 


“I’m going to the Klondike”’ is as common a 
declaration today as it was in January. The 





tracks of the transcontinental lines between 
St. Paul and the Coast are burdened daily with 
sections of great trains that are filled with men 
bound for Alaska and the Dawson City District. 
There is no hint of a falling off in this great 
movement. Rather may it be expected to in- 
crease in volume. As soon as the ice goes out 
of the Yukon River, which will not be much 
before July 10, heavy consignments of gold will 
be sent from the diggings to San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Tacoma, and these receipts of the 
yellow metal will set the world afire again and 
inspire a new and still more impetuous move- 
ment. In the meanwhile, new fields are being 
discovered. The latest and most promising 
discovery is on Munook Creek, near what is 
known as Rampart City. It isin Alaska, and 
the camp now numbers several hundred people. 
The finding of gold at this point shows how 
great a factor Chance is insuch work. A large 
company of prospectors was going up the Yu- 
kon, bound for the Klondike, when the ice 
stopped the expedition and compelled the mem- 
bers thereof to abide where they were. Not 
wishing to remain idle, they began prospecting 
and soon made the discovery that they had 
stumbled upon a new treasure-field. Munook 
Creek joins the Yukon on the left bank and 
about a mile above Rampart City. It is in 
the vicinity of the Ratzel Mountains and the 
Tanana Hills. The whole of that country is 
drained by little streams which flow into the 
Yukon, and it is thought that nearly all of 
them contain large deposits of gold. It will 
not be long before such accidental discoveries 
will reveal the fact that the Yukon and its 
tributaries in Alaska are as rich in gold as the 
streams which lie across the boundary in the 
British Northwest Territories. 
** 

Of the much-talked of Copper River region 
but little isknown. The river rises in the Alas- 
kan Mountains and flows southward through a 
very mountainous country to the North Pa- 
cific Ocean. It is now being talked of as the 
‘‘all-United States route to the Yukon, but it 
is doubtful if it will ever become a popular 
trail. The river flows through narrow canyons 
and is practically unnavigable. It seems to be 
the general opinion that not enough is known 
of that district to justify any large movement 
in that direction. Gold may yet be found there 
in paying quantities, but there is no certainty 
of it now. Peace River, in the British Pos- 
sessions, is another vaunted district of which 
little is known. According to the best maps 
the river rises in the Great Slave Lake in the 
Northwest Territories, north of the Caribou 
Mountains. It flows south into the Province 
of Athabasca, and then courses west and south- 
west through that country and the Rocky 
Mountains into British Columbia. It is not 
an inaccessible region, and popuiar belief credits 
it with rich deposits of gold. Popular belief, 
however, is not always a safe thing to go by. 
In these days of railway competition and front- 
ier town-building all sorts of stories are set 
afloat. According to British authorities, Cop- 
per River and all the routes which start from 
American ports are so many delusions and 
snares to be avoided, while the all-Canadian 
routes flow through a land of milk and honey 
and enable the would-be Klondikers to save 
time and money and wax fat enroute. Talk 
with any one interested in the American routes, 
and you will be informed that Canada and its 
Northwest Provinces are not in the race at all. 
So there you are! The simple truth is, there 
are half a dozen very good routes to the Yukon, 
and it does not matter much which one chooses. 
Hundreds of prospectors are going over the 
Canadian lines, and other hundreds are going 
by way of the American roads to American 
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points of departure. The main thing to con- 
sider is the cost of the route proposed, and the 
time that will be consumed if one uses it. 


*n 

The ‘race is not always to the swift,’ how- 
ever. “Many who started for the gold country 
early in the season will have occasion to regret 
their haste. No boats will leave the Coast 
ports for St. Michael until about June 10, and 
it will probably be a month later before the ice 
goes out of the Yukon so as to permit of 
through navigation. The Dyea-Skagway routes 
are more feasible now than they were earlier in 
the year, and the general transportation facili- 
ties across the passes are so much better that 
the time from Seattle, Tacoma or Portland will 
be shortened greatly. At present there are 
about forty steamers and twenty-four sailing 
vessels employed in the traffic between the 
Coast towns and Dyea and Skagway. They 
represent a total carrying capacity of 12,500 
passengers and about 54,000 tons of freight. As 
it requires fifteen days or so to make the round 
trip, it is evident that they can transport 
nearly or quite 20,000 passengers per month. 
Once over the passes to Lake Lindemann, the 
head of navigation, and the route of the pros- 
pector is comparatively easy; for, aside from a 
few short portages, it is plain sailing down- 
stream clear to Dawson City. It is not a sum- 
mer’s jaunt, as a matter of course. It is nota 
happy undertaking for the physically weak or 
for the irresolute of purpose. But for all that, 
the trials and hardships of the trip have been 
fearfully exaggerated, and there are no dangers 
to be encountered save those which consist of 
rugged mountain trails and a few rapids on 
swift-flowing streams. There is no peril from 
inhospitable Indians, no privation that any 
man of resources and good judgment cannot 
endure and eventually overcome. 

* 

It has been estimated that at least 100,000 
men will go to the Alaska-Klondike fields 
this year, and that they will spend in the 
neighborhood of $60,000,000 to get there. Ac- 
tual facts will not bear out such statements. 
Enough is now known to make an estimate of 
50,000 an exceedingly liberal one. Thirty to 
forty thousand would probably be nearer the 
truth. This number, at $600 per man, would 
call for an expenditure, somewhere in the 
United States, of $24,000,000 to $30,000,000. Not 
all of this money will be lost. Want and suf- 

















CIRCLE CITY, THE “‘SILENT CITY OF THE NORTH.” 


In the foreground is the chief of the Stick Indians. The camp is typical of the Yukon region, where tents 
and rudely-constructed log huts are the only habitations. 


fering may be entailed in individual instances, 
where folly and misfortune go hand in hand, 


but the greater portion of the money spent will | 


be equally, if not more, productive than it was 
before. For money that is paid to railway com- 
panies and mercantile supply houses is not 
taken out of circulation. There has been no 
such movement of people in one direction in 
generations; but the movement is general, and 
it follows that there is a general distribution 
of the money involved init. Of course, mer- 
chants on the Pacific Coast have been and will 
continue to be the chief beneficiaries. Trade 
there is as exuberant as arubber ball. Several 
million dollars will be realized by the business 
men of Washington and Oregon from the traffic 
in goods and transportation caused by the gold 
excitement. But these millions will all go to 
build up cities and develop resources. A por- 
tion of the money may possibly be lost to indi- 
viduals, but none of it will be lost to the 
country at large. The movement is making 
important towns at various points in Alaska; 
it is teaching us more than we ever knew be- 
fore of all that vast northern possession; and 
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HEAD OF AN ALASKAN MOOSE. 


This splendid trophy of the chase belongs to W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, Wash. 


It has forty prongs, and the 


spread of the antlers is seventy-three and one-fourth inches, the broadest on record. When dressed, the 
carcass weighed 1,238 lbs., and sold in the Klondike Country at seventy-fivecents a pound, atotal of $928.50. 





aside from these benefits, there are sober- 
minded men whose faith is strong that out of 
the Arctic regions will come more than enough 
gold to pay back over and over again all that it 
has cost or will cost to go after it. 

* * 

A few years hence, life in this great Territory 
will present more attractive aspects. Mines 
will be opened, machinery will be taken there, 
factories will be established, railways will be 
built, orderly towns and camps will spring into 
existence. It will be reached as quickly and 
as safely and comfortably as any other distant 
parts of the United States, and people will go 
there out of curiosity, just as they go to the 
Yellowstone Park. There will be plenty of 
room for everyone—for prospectors, hunters, 
tourists and town-site projectors. Eleven thou- 
sand islands dot the long coast-line, and these 
invite settlement, development, speculation. 
The climate will be found quite endurable, the 
soil will give evidence of fertility. Vast forests 
of merchantable timber will attract lumber- 
men and saw-mills; salmon fisheries and trout- 


' streams will hold out golden inducements to 


packers and anglers, and in the mountains, 
valleys and plains course the wild game which 
sportsmen love to chase. Game? Alaska is 
full of it! Noble game—kingly game! Gigantic 
moose, black bear, a large and very fierce brown 
bear, the ‘‘kodack”’ bear, the grizzly bear, big- 
horn sheep, deer, elk, wolves, foxes—all these 
abound in various portions of Alaska. Hunters 
of gold have no time to hunt for anything else, 
but the day will come when the hills and can- 
yons of that vast domain shall be to Americans 
what the jungles of Africa and the plains of 
India are to English lovers of sport—the be- 
ginning and the end of the noblest pastime on 
earth. 





* 
THE BAD LANDS. 


Gray hills and brown, and banks of crusted clay, 
Curling and rent, unbending, stretch away. 
Deep-riven canyons wind, where hush and gloom 
Bespeak the soundless language of the tomb. 
Death must have gathered here his carnage spoils— 
Long, long ago, when nomads fought their broils. 
A legion’s blood hath dyed this hillside red; 

Yon pallid rock grew ashen, like the dead; 

And gaping canyon yawns, like open grave, 

Where sad the moaning wind doth cry and rave. 
Medusa’s breath hath swept this arid zone, 

And turned the pulseless arena to stone; 

Or baked the reeking earth, till crusted clay 

And wastes eternal hold their barren sway. 
Chadron, Neb. WILLIAM Henry NEALON, 
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When Doctors Used Muffs. 


The first muffs were made for the use of doc- 
tors to keep their fingers soft and warm, that 
they might carefully feel the pulse of their pa- 
tients. 


Bookmarks Again. 

Book markers are popular again, after hav- 
ing for some years been laid aside. The new- 
est are of fine colored cord and have a “‘lucky”’ 
coin at one end and a full rosette of the cord at 
the other. Baby ribbon may be used instead of 
cord, if preferred, and almost anything that 
will hang may be employed as a drop. The 
price of the bookmark depends on the pendant. 
They can be gotten up very expensively and 
beautiful. & 


The Graceful Word of Thanks. 


Just a word, girls, about the gentle art of 
writing a graceful note of thanks. Don’t be 
chary of such notes. Does somebody send you 
a pretty gift, it goes without saying that you 
write a cordial note of appreciation; but if some 
act of courtesy is done, or some small favor ren- 
dered, the written word of thanks is too often 
neglected. 

It’s an art, this art of writing a brief word of 
thanks, but it is one which every gentlewoman 
should cultivate, and it will, in the long run, 
be of far more service to her than even the 
mysteries of china painting or mandolin play- 
ing. 

You go out of town, perhaps, and stay over 
night with a friend, and if you wish as pleasant 
a memory of your visit to linger with your hos- 
tess as with yourself, you should write a line 
repeating to her your spoken thanks. Oh, 
that’s a “board and lodging letter,’’ you say. 
Very true, but it’s always appreciated by the 
woman whose hospitality you have accepted, 
and, presumably, enjoyed. Then, again, if a 
man sends a book or a clipping from a newspa- 
per, or a card for club reception on ladies’ day, 
write that word of thanks, even if you have to 
get up in the middle of the night to doit. As 
a matter of policy, if nothing else, you will find 
the habit an expedient one, for people are much 
more apt to do a kindness for a person from 
whom the invariable word of thanks comes 
quickly and spontaneously, than for that un- 
pleasant and matter-of-fact member of society 
who takes all such courtesies as her just due 
and does not trouble herself to send the slight- 
est acknowledgment of small social courtesies. 





Table Reforms Suggested, 


Some unknown professor of etiquette and 
good form wrote to a New York paper as fol- 
lows, and it is just possible that he scores a few 
good points. He says: 

“The practice of distributing silverware 
around a plate is bad form. The knives, forks, 
spoons, etc., should be placed at the right of 
the plate only. The present practice grew out 
of the old style of using the fork altogether 
with the left nand. By modern usage, the fork 
is worked largely by the right hand, the knife 
and teaspoon being discarded where possible. 





The teaspoon has become almost obsolete, the 
present usage being to manipulate side dishes 
with the fork. 

‘*The only proper way of serving salt is with 
a salt bottle. There can be no argument or ex- 
cuse for a salt cellar that everyone dips into. 

‘A man with a mustache eating soup with a 
large spoon is a disgusting spectacle. He should 
use a dessert spoon, and take the spoon into his 
mouth. A dripping mustache, caused by sip- 
ping soup from the sideof a tablespoon, must go. 

“Tt has been erroneously taught to keep arms 
off the table. Both arms to the elbows should 
be placed on the table. The eater should lean 
over, and place the head near the plate when 
taking food in the mouth. This hides most of 
the process of eating, which, unless most deli- 
cately done, is disgusting to look at. 

“It would seem that all fish should be served 
boneless. The process of picking bones, scales, 
skin and fins out of a cooked fish is not pleas- 
ant to observe. 


Old Shoe Superstitions. 

The Chinese value a pair of old boots which 
have been worn by an upright magistrate, and 
the custom of wishing a friend a ‘‘happy foot”’ 
is still observed all through Europe. The cas- 
ual putting on of the left shoe on the right 
foot, putting it on uneven or crosswise, burst- 
ing the latch or tie, lacing it wrong and losing 
a button, are all bad signs. A Yorkshire man 
will spit in his right shoe before putting it on, 
when going out on important business, to bring 
luck, and many an English girl has been known 
to hang her boots outside of the window on St. 
Valentine’s night for love luck. 

Professor Black tells us of a singular super- 
stition existing in England, which insists that 
if the youngest daughter of a family marries 
first, her sisters must dance at her wedding 
without shoes, so as to insure husbands for 
themselves. 

Old shoe throwing is done for many purposes. 
In Ireland the election of a person to almost 
any Office is concluded by throwing an old shoe 
over his head. The gypsies say: 


Hurle after an old shoe, 
I'll be merry what here I do. 


In the Isle of Man, says the Philadelphia 
Times, an old shoe is always thrown after the 
bride, as well as the groom, when leaving their 
homes; and in the South, the oldest person on 
the plantation, white or black, always throws a 
shoe after any one starting on a long journey. 
It is said that Mme. Patti and other women of 
high standing on the stage preserve most care- 
fully the boots which they wore at their debut, 
which they consider lucky to wear on the first 
nights of engagements forever after. 


The Old and the Young. 


I can conceive of few sadder things in old age 
than being without younger persons who love 
us enough to correct us. Yes! correct us; 
neither more nor less than that; not rudely, of 
course, nor impertinently, nor in a nagging, 
disrespectful way, as disagreeable in the man- 
ner of the mother to the child as of the child 
to the mother; but who will correct us in a way 
which, violating no law of good-breeding or 
courtesy, can yet keep us up to our own best 
mark. 

For the tendency of many of us, when sev- 
enty is reached, is to let ourselves go to pieces. 
We can call it resting on our oars, or describe 
it with as picturesque a set of sympathy as we 
choose. But for all that a man or woman comes 
to one of the great critical periods of life about 
the time that age is reached. They can then 
either sink under existing conditions, let every 
encroachment of age have its way, excusing 
themselves on the plea of years for every fail- 





ure to meet them gracefully, or they can re- 
adjust themselves to the changes years have 
wrought, and with renewed spirit go on, still 
young and still attractive, because still grow- 
ing and still alive. : 

And certainly the most adorable old people 
are the old people who have met age in the lat- 
ter way, and who have kept themselves alive to 
the criticisms and suggestions of the young. 
‘Have your children told you yet that you turn 
out your toes?’”’ said one middle-aged parent, 
laughing, to dnother. His laughter saved him. 
For all children, when first grown, become ab- 
sorbed in their parents—it is a mark of their 
affection—and they are more sensitive to their 
failures, peculiarities, or virtues than to those 
of all the rest of the world. And certainly no 
sweeter sight is to be found than that of young 
girls who are interested in their father’s cra- 
vat, the latest cut of his vest, or his looking his 
very best on all occasions. For though our fa- 
thers and mothers bring us up, when a certain 
period is passed we turn about, in all well-reg- 
ulated families, and return the compliment! 
The young educate the old as surely as once 
the old trained them, and the really fascinat- 
ing old person is one who has submitted to the 
process.—Harper’s Bazar. 








Little Things Worth Knowing. 


Nothing will so quickly clean and polish the 
spigots of sink and bath-tub as a little am- 
monia and suds mixed with the fine ashes from 
the ash flue of the range. 

Lemon-juice in hot water is a great aid in 
manicuring the nails, as it cuts the cuticle 
from the nail and removes all stains, and also 
gives a polish to them. 

Ordinary headaches almost always yield to 
the simultaneous application of hot water to 
the feet and back of the neck. 

A proper towel, folded several times and dip- 
ped in hot water, quickly wrung and applied 
over the site of toothache or neuralgia, will 
generally afford prompt relief. 

A strip of flannel or a soft napkin, folded 
lengthwise aud dipped in hot water and wrung 
out, and then applied around the neck of a 
child that has the croup, will surely bring re- 
lief in a few minutes. 

Sponge faded silks with warm water and soap, 
then rub them with a dry cloth on a flat board; 
afterward iron them on the inside with a 
smooth iron. Old black silks may be improved 
by sponging with spirits. In this case the iron- 
ing may be done on the right side, thin paper 
being spread over to prevent glazing. 

Economy marks the good housewife. She 
does not allow the odds and ends to be thrown 
away, but niakes them over into dishes in 
which they would never be recognized. 

A cold which starts in the throat can be fre- 
quently checked by the use of potash tablets. 

Two-thirds sweet oil and one-third ammonia 
is excellent to rub on the chest for a cold, or 
wherever there is a severe pain. 

An excellent way of making a linseed poul- 
tice is to put the meal in a bag of flannel, sew 
up the opened end, and then boil bag and all in 
a small quantity of water. When the seed is 
soft, squeeze the water out and use the bag in- 
stantly. Cool a sick-room by wetting a sheet 
and hanging it in the room, but out of the pa- 
tient’s sight. The influence of the moisture 
upon the temperature will be considerable. 

If your wall-paper is not very much soiled, it 
may be cleaned by a careful application of spir- 
its of wine. 

A lump of gum camphor placed in your 
clothes-press will keep ornaments from tar- 
nishing. 

If any poison is swallowed, drink instantly 
half a glass of cool water, with a heaping: tea- 
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spoonful of common salt and ground mustard 
stirred into it. This causes vomiting as soon as 
it reaches the stomach. Lest some of the poi- 


son might remain, swallow the white of one or | 


two eggs or drink acup of strong coffee. These 
two are antidotes to a greater number of poi- 
sons than any other articles known. 


Some Pointed Reflections on Home Life. 

Sometimes, when we suffer unjustly, the 
thought occurs that if we could but have real- 
ized in our own lives the sentiment in ‘‘The 
Mikado” regarding the punishment fitting the 
crime we wouldn’t have to writhe and struggle 
under chastisement out of all proportion to the 
offense. Parents, in their endeavor to bring up 
their children in the way they should go, are 
sometimes overzealous in the matter of punish- 
ment for trivial misdemeanors, but the acme of 


CATCHING THE HALF-TONE. 


refined and tormenting mistake can be made by 
a man in the treatment of the woman who 
loves him and whom he professes to love. 

Look at husbands and wives, lovers and 
sweethearts. Regard the days of heartache im- 
posed, all through a highly moral and very cred- 
itable desire to show displeasure at some mis- 
doing which, nine times out of ten, was unpre- 
meditated, and with only a soupcon of the aw- 
fulness which the just judge and punishment 
dealer pretends to see in it. 

Ah, let us be more lenient; life is so short at 
best, and the kindly sentiment, the generous 
instinct and the responsive love of man and wo- 
man all go to make it bright. Let us rather 
overlook than seek to condemn. Confession of 
a fault should be a great item in its forgiveness. 
The child who comes to its parent and says, “I 
did so and so. I know it was wrong, and I had 


| pline. 





to tell you,’’ should not be frightened into a 
line of deceit by a too rigorous course of disci- 
Encourage confidences. Absolute hon- 
esty in the child’s relations with its parents, 
the wife’s attitude toward her husband, the 
sweetheart’s toward her lover, will make all 
things easier to bear, and the error confessed 
should not be regarded with the same stubborn 
condemnation of the one concealed until chance 
reveals it. Mental tortures outdo the punish- 
ments of the Inquisition. The deliberate ab- 
sence of one whom we care for, the curt or in- 
different manner, the change from caresses to 
slights, all these tell on the tender mentality, 
and wear out the soul in its endeavor not to 
feel the keenness of the lash administered by 
the unthinking judge. So says a close observer 
of human nature in the Philadelphia Times, and 
every word is as true as the ring of pure gold. 
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Growing Interestin Agricultural Resources. 

Never was the interest in Montana agricult- 
ure more acute than it is at present. The great 
number of letters of inquiry received at this 
office in regard to crops, forage plants and 
methods of culture, are an assurance to us that 
there is a live interest being manifested in 
rural pursuits, and we look to see our State 
take long strides in agricultural lines during 
the next few years.—The Hushandman, White 
Sulphur Springs, Mont. 


Sheep-Shearing by Machinery. 

It is now a common practice throughout the 
Northwest to sheer sheep by machinery, the 
clipping instrument itself being controlled 
by the operator, in each individual instance. 
Thousands of sheep were thus sheared at the 
St. Paul Union Stock Yards-last month. There 
are ten instruments in operation there. Ex- 
perts can shear fourteen to sixteen sheep per 
hour, and one man at the yards has a record of 
150 fleeces in a single day. It is an interesting 
scene to witness. The work is done so neatly 
and so quickly that one cannot but admire it. 
By the old method the skins of the sheep were 
frequently cut most painfully, a result which 
very rarely occurs when the gentle quadrupeds 
are subjected to the steam-shearing process. 


Increasing Land Sales. 


It is stated that the land sales by the North- 
ern Pacific land department indicate that 1898 
will be the biggest in the history of the com- 
pany. The sales of land in January of this 
year amounted to $245,000 in value, as com- 
pared with $78,000 in January last year, and in 
February this year the sales were $175,000, as 
compared with $58,000 for the same month last 
year. The prospect is considered flattering, in 
view of the fact that winter sales are the poor- 
est of the year. The demand for grazing-lands 
is confined chiefly to Montana and North Da- 
kota, but more people are asking for farming 
lands in Minnesota and the eastern part of 
North Dakota, the Red River Valley being very 
popular. During the next sixty days it is ex- 
pected that not less than 3,000 people from 
Eastern States will come West to locate on 
farms, and the movement will doubtless con- 
tinue all summer. 


La Grande’s Beet-Sugar Factory. 

Contracts have been made at La Grande, Ore- 
gon, for the new beet-sugar factory just estab- 
lished there, for the growth of 3,600 acres of 
beets, 100 acres more than the required guar- 
antee of the promoters. It is probable that 
4,000 acres will be cultivated this year, requir- 
ing the planting of 60,000 pounds of imported 
seed. Thos. Cutter, manager of the Utah Sugar 
Company, will superintend the construction of 
the buildings and the installment of the ma- 
chinery. The factory will reduce 350 tons of 
beets every twenty-four hours. Should the 
enterprise prove successful, the output will be 
doubled in 1899, and measures will be taken to 
make the plant one of the largest in the coun- 
try. Asa matter of fact, success at La Grande 





will undoubtedly mean the establishment of 
several other sugar factories in Oregon and 
Washington, since it is well known that sugar 
beets of most excellent quality can be grown in 
various portions of those States. 


How to Estimate Wheat Yields, 


Farmers and millers repeatedly ask every 
year for a method of estimating the probable 
yield of standing wheat. An English naval 
officer has published a simple and reasonably 
accurate method of making such an estimate. 
His method is as follows, the estimate being 
made when the wheat is ready to harvest. 

Have a wood or iron frame one yard square, 
carefully let it down over the standing grain, 
and shell and weigh all the grain on the straw 
standing inside the frame. Two ounces per 
square yard equals 10.08 bushels per acre; 2+ 
ounces per square yard equals 12.60 bushels per 
acre; 2 ounces per square yard equals 13.86 
bushels per acre; 3 ounces per square yard 
equals 15.12 bushels per acre; 3+ ounces per 
square yard equals 17.65 bushels per acre; 4 
ounces per square yard equals 20.19 bushels per 
acre; 5 ounces per square yard equals 25 bushels 
per acre. 

If the above estimates are at all reliable, as 
they are supposed to be, it will be an easy mat- 
ter for farmers to approximate closely the total 
yield of wheat on a given area. Perhapsa still 
easier way is to ascertain the weight of the 
grain in one square rod, and then multiply it 
by 160, the number of square rods in an acre. 
The total, divided by the number of pounds in 
a bushel, would indicate the yield per acre. 


Washington Marble and Onyx. 


The Spokesman-Review of Spokane, Wash., 
says that Secretary Nordyke, of the United 
States Marble Company, was exhibiting in that 
city recently some polished samples of onyx and 
black marble just received from the quarries in 
Stevens County, in that State. They were 
polished in a hurry by Superintendent Green- 
way in response to an urgent request by wire 
from the Chicago office for samples from which 
orders for car-lots might be taken. The speci- 
mens showed a number of new tints in the 
onyx that have not been shown before. There 
is more of the mottled affect that is so much 
admired. The black marble develops more 
white specking and crystals, which, even under 
slight polish, glisten beautifully in its surface. 
“You may contract all you please of any of the 
stuff represented by these specimens,’’ wrote 
the superintendent. ‘I am walking daily over 
thousands of tons as good as these.”’ 

It is said that immense blocks of onyx and 
marble can be quarried from these deposits, 
thus rendering the products exceedingly--val- 
uable commercially. One block of black marble 
is sixty-five feet long, about thirteen feet high 
and four feet thick, and as solid as stone can 
be. On one of the company’s properties isa 
deposit of about twenty acres of pure white 
marble, of high grade. All these quarries are 
being developed, and large contracts are now 
being filled in Chicago, in Milwaukee, and in 
many other places. 


How it Looks in Idaho. 


The prospects for good times in Idaho are 
thus set forth by the Genesee (Latah County) 
News: 

“The News man has made inquiries among 
farmers regarding the winter wheat. All say 
the wheat isin the very best condition, being 
uninjured by the winter, and the hillsides have 
not washed out, as is frequently thecase. With 
a reasonable fall of moisture in June, fall-sown 
grain will yield enormously. The farmers are 





now mapping out their spring work, and, if 
the warm weather continues, they expect to 
commence farm operations in earnest in ashort 
time. Every acre obtainable will be put in, 
and with a fair yield the crop to dispose of an- 
other fall will be a large one. The prospects 
of war stimulate farmers to put forth greater 
efforts to produce a big crop, and should the 
price be fifty cents or over, it will make times 
better than ever before in this vicinity. The 
ground is in most excellent condition, and the 
grain never came through the winter any bet- 
ter. Mr. Hanson’s field just east of town is 
fine, and only a sample of other fields. With 
so many mortgages lifted and out of the way, 
the advancing price in meats caused by the 
Klondike rush makes the average farmer feel 
pretty good. Should their anticipations be 
realized, the town people will have to tip their 
hats to the average farmer. 


Prosperous Pacific Coast Farmers. 

There is significance in the reports of the 
national banks of this State, showing the con- 
dition of the agricultural districts. Two of the 
smaller cities of the State, Walla Walla and 
Colfax, are what might be called agricultural 
centers, located in the wheat districts, with no 
particular manufactories and with their busi- 
ness of a local nature with the farmers of the 
surrounding country. 

In Colfax, a city of less than five thousand 
inhabitants, but surrounded by a prosperous 
wheat-growing community, the deposits in the 
two banks aggregate over six hundred thousand 
dollars. 

In Walla Walla, which is a little larger city, 
but where the same conditions obtain, the de- 
posits in two banks amount to over fourteen 
hundred thousand dollars. 

It is noteworthy that the deposits in banks 
in the purely agricultural districts of this State 
are very much larger, proportionately, than 
those in other sections. In addition to these 
deposits, the farmers have paid off many hun- 
dred thousands of mortgages and debts the past 
year. This does not tally with Senator Turn- 
er’s assertion that our farmers are so ‘‘op- 
pressed’’ by the railways that they are trying 
to sell their farms and leave the country or 
get into some other business.— Tacoma ( Wash.) 
Ledger. 


A Valuable Artesian Well. 

Redfield, the county seat of Spink County, 
South Dakota, is the largest town between 
Huron and Aberdeen. It is a well-built, pros- 
perous town, and sustains two banks, numerous 
general stores, and all the business usually 
found in any lively Western town. 

What we wish to speak of more specially, 
however, is its hot-water artesian well, which, 
drilled in 1897, and owned by the Redfield 
Power Company, now throws a two-inch stream 
of water 160 feet from the eight-inch well— 
1,020 feet deep. Its power operates the electric 
light plant of the town, and also irrigates four 
hundred acres of land with the waste water. 
It is an interesting sight to see the hot water 
steaming forth from the various pipes in parts 
of the city, and one can imagine oneself in 
Idaho or Washington, where irrigating streams 
are to be found each side the streets, as one 
sees the warm water coursing its way through 
ice and snow in the winter-time. This hot- 
water artesian well is a great thing for Red- 
field, and the time is not distant when it will 
be put into the homes and offices of the town; 
for the water is clear and of fine quality for 
drinking purposes, and an immense saving of 
fuel will result when heating with hot-air 
pipes takes the place of the coal stoves with 
their necessary expense and trouble. Redfield 
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is to be congratulated on its enterprise in put- 
ting down this well, for artesian wells cannot 
be too numerous in that part of South Dakota. 


A New Colony for North Dakota. 

According to the Grand Forks (N. D.) Plain- 
dealer, Consul Bergh is already finding work in 
the line of his duty as representative of the 
United States in Gothenburg, Sweden. One of 
his first moves will be to arrange for the im- 
migration of forty or fifty families of Scandi- 
navians from the old land, who will become 
residents of Grand Forks County. 

The Plaindealer says that Thomas A. Edison 
owns a farm of several thousand acres near Lari- 
more, in the county named, and that he has 
determined to cut this up into small farms and 
dispose of it to colonists from the old country. 
“He will erect substantial farm buildings on 
each quarter-section, and will furnish the set- 
tlers with stock, seed grain, implements, and 
everything needed for farming purposes. The 
new residents will therefore be able to go to 
farming at once, and will begin to reap the re- 
ward of their labors within the first year after 
their arrival here. To Mr. Bergh has been en- 
trusted the duty of selecting the families to 
make up the colony. The immigration of this 
number of families in a body, and their settle- 
ment here, will certainly be a good thing for 
both the city of Larimore and the county at 
large.” 


A Large Beet-Sugar Plant. 

All Minnesotans will be glad to know that an 
extensive beet-sugar plant is about to be estab- 
lished at St. Louis Park in Minneapolis. A 
company has bought the old Esterly Harvester 
property, embracing thirty-five acres of land 
and ten acres of buildings, and will at once 
convert the premises into a perfectly equipped 
sugar factory. It is understood that about 
$500,000 will be expended in this work. The 
plant will have a capacity of 350 tons of beets a 
day, and it is expected to be ready for occupa- 
tion by October 1. 

The season for beet-sugar manufacture lasts 
about 120 days—of twenty-four hours each, dur- 
ing which time nearly 500 hands are needed to 
operate a plantof magnitude. The company 
wishes to get 5,000 acres under beet cultivation 
at the earliest date, and this acreage will be 
solicited from farmers in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the factory. Such an acreage ought to 
produce 50,000 tons of beets, the contract price 
of which, delivered at the factory, will amount 
to $200,000. It thus appears that farmers know 
what they are to get for their beets before they 
are harvested. The contract price is four dol- 
lars per ton. The average yield per acre is 
twelve tons, though fifteen, twenty, and even 
twenty-five, tons are not uncommon yields in 
good districts. Deducting the cost of seed and 
labor, farmers would have at least $20 per acre 
on the profit side of their ledgers. 

State Senator August Theden is president of 
the company, and Senator Henry Keller is 
vice-president and general manager. These 
gentlemen have labored hard and persistently 
to bring the enterprise to a successful issue, 
and the people of the whole State will be glad 
to see the industry placed on a firm and profit- 
able basis. 


Montana’s Colony of Hollanders. 

A. Wormser and wife of Wormser City, 
Mont., were in Billings recently, on their way 
to their old home in New York, where they 
will spend a month or six weeks. In speaking 
of Mr. Wormser, the Billings (Mont.) Gazette 
says that he is president of the Holland Irriga- 
tion & Canal Company and is doing much in 
the way of the settlement and reclamation of 








a magnificent tract of agricultural land in 


| 


| for thousands of pleasant farmsteads in that 


Sweet Grass County. He spoke very encour- | 


agingly to a Gazette reporter of the outlook for | 


| 
| 


the Holland colony that was established two or | 
three years ago under the canal which the com- | 


pany is now pushing to completion. The colony 


consists of between twenty and twenty-five | 


families, and the number is constantly being 
augmented by new additions, several families 
having arrived lately, and others being ex- 
pected during the coming month. 

The (fazette says that the ditch taps Big Tim- 
ber Creek, ‘‘a beautiful stream fed by the 
eternal snows of the majestic mountains of 
the Crazy range, and is being extended in 
length each year as the colony grows larger and 
the demand for more water increases. It is 
projected for a distance of some twenty miles, 
and eventually it will be extended to the 
Wheeler flat and place under ditch about 75,- 
000 acres of the finest land upon which the sun 
ever shone. At the present time the main 
canal carries water twelve miles away from its 
source, and it is to be enlarged as the exigencies 
of the occasion demand. The city of Wormser 
is as yet little more than a town in name, and 
although a post-office has been established 
there, the town site has not yet been platted; 
but it has been surveyed, and when the next 


part of the State.”’ 

‘The sections mentioned are all more or less 
timbered,” he says, “in some parts with pine, 
in others with oak, hard maple, soft maple, 
birch, poplar, and many other woods, while the 
low lands have as arule a growth of tamarac. 
The soil varies from very heavy on the low 
lands to sandy on the pine ridges, and is of a 
clay mixture. Samples of grain shown the party 


| at Wadena and other places, both thrashed and 





on the stalk, together with the yield per acre, 
go to prove that in quality and quantity this 
section stands up with the best. Especially is 
this true regarding wheat. At Menahga, a 
town in northern Wadena County about the 
size of Havelock, 200,000 bushels of wheat were 
received from surrounding farmers the past 
season. In driving over the adjacent territory 
one wonders where it all comes from, as the 
country seems only thinly settled; but every 
farmer has a little clearing where wheat is the 
crop, and every acre counts with such yields as 
those lands give up. Another thing; one used 
to the prairie does not realize how many farms 
may be hidden in a township covered with tim- 
ber. He is used to seeing from his hay-loft 
nearly every neighbor in the township. 
‘“**What do they raise away up there?’ we 








AN ARTESIAN HOT-WATER WELL IN REDFIELD, 5. D. 


This engraving shows a two-inch stream thrown from the eight-inch artesian well owned by the Redfield 


Power Company at Redfield, 8. D. The well is 1,020 feet deep. and was drilled in 1897. 


Its power operates 


the electric-light Llant of the town, and the surplus water irrigates some 400 acres of land. The water is 
clear and of excellent quality for drinking and culinary purposes. 


map of Montana is made, Wormser City will 
have a place thereon. It is situated thirteen 
miles north of Big Timber, within the shadow 
of the Crazy Mountains, and bids fair to develop 
into considerable of a village. The Hollanders 
are a thrifty people and promise to develop into 
a large colony. The lands lying under the canal 
belong to the Government and the Northern 
Pacific Railway. The water provided for irri- 
gation is furnished by the company at a very 


moderate cost, and the supply is never failing. | 


As Mr. Wormser says, ‘Providence has so ar- 
ranged this matter that the heat of summer, 
which burns the crops, also melts the snow in 
the mountains and sends, leaping from dizzy 
heights, a perfect flood of water which the hand 
of man has diverted from the natural channels 
and sent coursing over the thirsty fields.’ ” 


An lowa Editor on Minnesota. 

One of the editors of the Rolfe (Ia.) Reveille 
took a trip over the Northern Pacific lines in 
Minnesota, not long ago, and speaks-in most 
glowing terms of what he saw. Several days 
were spent in looking at Northern Pacific lands 
in Wadena, Becker and Otter Tail counties. 
He is ‘‘convinced that there is the raw material 





were asked by a Rolfe man. Well, every variety 
of grain raised in Pocahontas, Iowa, comes to 
the markets in Wadena and adjacent counties. 
We beat them on corn, though of course they 
have the best of us on wheat; and most ex- 
cellent potatoes grow in that sandy soil. In 
the line of fruit they have strawberries in large 
quantity, raspberries, blackberries, an unlimit- 
ed amount of cranberries and plums—all found 
wild in the woods as well as in the gardens. 
Bees thrive, wild and domestic, and there is a 
ready market for honey at prices hanging around 
a shilling —that is, twelve and one-half cents. 
Then thegroves of hard maple supply thousands 
of pounds of maple sugar and barrels of syrup. 

“‘A noticeable feature of all the townsin this 
vicinity is their excellent schoolhouses and 
churches. Even the smallest towns have large, 
well-built schoolhouses. Another matter that 
attracts attention is the stores. Two Wadena 
establishments that we visited were strictly 
up to date, with glass and nickel polished 
bright, everything clean and in order—and 
with a cash system such as is used in large city 
stores. Good stocks and low prices are the rule 
through all the towns, prices ranging about 
the same as in Iowa, or a little lower.” 
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Away back in 1788, when Julien Dubuque, a 


Fe THE CITY OF DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


By Letetia Daulton. 


French-Canadian Indian trader, established a | 


colony on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River, at the foot of picturesque bluffs, he 


little dreamed that within a century’s time 


that primitive settlement would grow into a 
thriving, bustling manufacturing and commer- 
cial center, clothed in all the habiliments of a 
metropolis. But such is history—so oft re- 
peated in the great Northwest that it now 
creates, so far as the fact is concerned, little or 
no comment. 

The city of Dubuque, however, named after 
its first white settler, has had such surprising 
growth and prosperity that it is entitled to 
especial mention. It is not the intention to go 
back into Dubuque’s early history, nor to dig 
up from the forgotten past ancient and moldy 
reminiscences, further than to demonstrate 


the remarkable growth which this city has | 
| uresque surroundings and unrivaled location 


experienced. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


As before mentioned, Julien Dubuque was | 


the first white man to establish himself per- 


| 








Thus was laid the foundation of the present 
city of Dubuque, which today stands as a liv- 
ing monument to the indomitable courage and 
untiring energy of the sturdy pioneers who 
blazed the way for coming generations to erect, 
upon their forefather’s early home, the future 
metropolis, possibly, of Iowa. 

Early in the present century the United 
States secured control of the territory men- 
tioned, but the permanent settlement of Du- 
buque was not established until 1833, when the 
Indian title to the land was extinguished. In 
1837 Dubuque was incorporated as a town. 
The push and energy of its people, even in 
those early days, as well as the rapid increase 
in population, is evidenced by the fact that 


three years later the town was granted a city | 


charter. 
The Dubuque of today is much the same as 
other cities of equal size, except that its pict- 


afford it superior advantages as a residence 
locality as well as for the establishment of 





| stantial banks, with 
exceeding $1,500,000. 


and prosperity. Their traveling salesmen cover 
an extensive territory, extending throughout 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas, and in some instances pene- 
trating almost to the far away Pacific Coast. 
As these firms are all substantial institu- 
tions, backed by practically unlimited cap- 
ital, they are doing much to bring the name 
of Dubuque into prominence throughout the 
Northwest. In manufacturing, the city is sec- 
ond to none in the State; there are in the 
neighborhood of two hundred and fifty firms 
engaged in the business of turning raw ma- 
terial into finished product. The majority of 
these institutions are running full-time and 
full-handed, the total number of persons thus 
employed being about 8,000—many of them 
skilled mechanics who receive good wages. 
One feature that makes Dubuque a solid 
place is the fact that nearly all the manufact- 
uring and commercial industries are promoted 
and sustained by local capital. It has been 
truly remarked that the ‘‘city is owned by it- 
self.” Dubuque is also rapidly becoming prom- 
inent as a financial center. It has seven sub- 
an aggregate capital 


The business portion of the city is well-built 
and compact in appearance. It has electric 
lights, and is threaded with electric street- 
railways that reach out to all the residence 
districts, there being at the present time fully 
forty miles of track, with more in contempla- 
tion. The streets are wide, well laid out, and 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF DUBUQUE. IOWA.—By permission of ALEX. SIMPLOT. 


manently upon the site now occupied by the 
second city in size in the Hawkeye State; but 
tradition has it that many hardy pioneers had 
preceded him in exploring what was then a 
practical wilderness owned by Spain, that coun- 
try having acquired it from the French govern- 
ment. Dubuque, however, was the first to see 
the great possibilities of this territory, and 
with keen foresight he made it his future 
home. He gained the good will of the aborig- 
ines of the neighborhood by uniting in mar- 
riage with Peosta, an Indian princess, daughter 
of achieftain of one of the most powerful tribes 
in the vicinity. Through the influence thus 
gained Dubuque secured control, or at least 
partial control, of numerous lead mines then be- 
ing worked to an extent by the Indians, and 
then induced the location in the neighborhood 
of many of his native countrymen and friends. 
Some of these, with Dubuque, engaged in min- 
ing, while others occupied their time in pur- 
suits common to those days in the New West. 





manufacturing industries. The city proper is 
on the west side of the Mississippi River, at a 
point about midway between St. Paul and St. 
Louis. It is 178 miles northwest of Chicago, 
and 200 miles northeast of Des Moines. There 
are four great trunk-line railways—the Chicago 
Great Western, the Illinois Central, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Northern, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, & St. Paul, to which should be 
added the advantages of steamboat traffic on 
the Mississippi. These transportation facili- 
ties make the city easy of access from all points 
of the compass, and are of immense importance 
to the local manufacturing industries and 
wholesale houses, of which there are many. 
In fact, Dubuque is credited with being the 
largest wholesale and manufacturing point in 
the State. It is estimated that the first-named 
line alone gives steady employment to fully 
3,000 people. These jobbing houses are engaged 
in nearly every branch of business, and are 
great contributors to the city’s general wealth 





kept in excellent condition, a fact emphasized 
by the statement that there are now 125 miles 
of pavement, a considerable portion of which is 
brick. Excellent natural drainage, combined 
with a new separate sewer system, makes the 
city one of the cleanest and healthiest in the 
country, an assertion that is borne out by the 
exceedingly low death-rate and by the general 
health statistics. The local water supply is 
obtained from source, level and artesian wells, 
and also from an underground lake discovered 
accidently while prospectors were mining for 
lead. The system in use for the distribution 
of this water is reservoir, stand-pipe, and di- 
rect pressure. The pumping engines connected 
with the water-works plant have a capacity of 
500,000 gallons per day, and a well-organized 
and efficient fire department gives the citizens 
an extremely low rate on insurance. The police 
force is composed of a splendidly disciplined 
body of men, and crime and disorderly conduct 
is at a minimum for so cosmopolitan a city. 
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Dubuque is thoroughly progressive. It hasa 
live Board of Trade composed of prominent 
business men who watch the general interests 
of the city closely, and whose efforts have been 
the means of bringing to the city a number of 
important and substantial manufacturing in- 
dustries. It is also well off from an educational 
pointof view. Thelarge number of public and 
private schools and denominational colleges, 
tends to make Dubuque one of the foremost 
seats of learning in the Northwest. There are 
eighteen public school buildings, and an even 
dozen collegiate institutions of various descrip- 
tions. Aside from these are a number of 
business or commercial colleges. There are 
thirty-six churches, many of them of striking 
architectural beauty, with handsome interior 
decorations. Innumerable secret, mutual, bene- 
ficial and industrial societies, many building 
and loan associations, besides several hospitals 
and asylums, contribute to the general met- 
ropolitan make-up of the community. 
press of the city is well represented by four 
first-class daily papers and a number of week- 
lies and several monthlies. 

Among the prominent buildings and chief 


points of interest in the city should be men- | 


tioned the Government Building, a three-story 
stone structure which cost over $200,000; the 
Bank and Insurance Building, devoted ex- 
clusively to offices and erected in 1895, a seven- 
story terra-cotta, steel, fire-proof structure 
which cost over a half-million dollars, and the 
Security Block, another fire-proof office build- 
ing, erected in 1896 ata cost of $300,000. The 
high-school building, erected in 1895 at a cost 
of $200,000, and the Grand Opera House block, 
which was dedicated in 1890, after $80,000 had 
been expended in its construction, are both 
handsome and commodious, and said to be the 
finest buildings of the kind in the State. The 
New Julien, Dubuque's leading hotel, is an- 
other ornament from an architectural stand- 
point. It cost, including furnishings, about 
$300,000. Worthy of special mention, also, is 
the ‘‘High Bridge,”’ which spans the Mississippi 
River at this point and connects with the Iowa 
and Illinois shores. Its length, including ap- 
proaches, is 2,000 feet, the flooring of the center 
span being fifty-five feet above the high-water 
mark. The structure was built and is owned 
and operated by a stock company, whose enter- 
prise gives to the local merchants a considerable 
portion of the farming trade in the adjacent 
States. In connection with river mention it 
might be well to add that the company oper- 
ating the Diamond Jo Line of steamers has its 
general offices, boatways and wharves here, giv- 
ing to local shippers additional transportation 
facilities. The Government has recently con- 
structed an ice-harbor for the benefit of boats 
wintering at this point, and many craft lay up 
here during the season of closed navigation. 

All through Iowa, and throughout a broad 
section of the Middle East, Dubuque is known 
as the ‘Key City.’’ The title was conferred 
upon it many years ago, at a time when the 
place was a mere outpost of civilization and 
was regarded as the key to the new and com- 
paratively unexplored West. Neither is the 
appellation in the least inappropriate now; for 
Dubuque’s splendid rail and river connections 
render it a Key City today in a fuller sense of 
the word than was ever known in the early 
days. In point of population the city is now 
the second largest municipality in Iowa, a con- 
servative estimate placing the number of in- 
habitants at 42,500. It isa notable fact that 
while Iowa is the only really populous Northern 
State that has no large centers of population, 
it has a bouquet of smaller but very wealthy 
and influential cities that can scarcely be 
equaled in the Union. In Des Moines, Du- 





The | 





buque, Burlington, Keokuk, Davenport, Sioux 


City, Council Bluffs and Cedar Rapids, not to 
mention Iowa City, Marshalltown, Fort Dodge, 
Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, Muscatine, and ascoreor | 
more of lesser towns of 5,000 to 9,000 population, | 
the State is infinitely richer and much better | 
off than it would be if it had one or two very 
large cities instead. In this respect itis one of | 
the best, if not the best, balanced State in the | 
Union. 

Of all the cities named, Dubuque is surely a 
leader. Its steady growth is evidenced by the 
fact that it jumped from a population of 23,300 
in 1885 to a population of 40,500in 1895. There 
is no good reason why it should not have 60,000 
to 75,000 people by 2005. Its wealth, enterprise 
and grand location are factors which can al- 
ways be relied upon in the race for population 
and commercial supremacy. Nor must the fact 
be overlooked that Dubuque is one of the most 
desirable residence cities in the Hawkeye State. 
Absorbed as they are in commercial and indus- 
trial pursuits, the business men of the city still 
find time and inclination to rear beautiful and 
costly residences and to surround themselves | 
and their families with all those modern aids | 
and embellishments which distinguish homes 














THE COURT-HOUSE AT DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


of culture and refinement. Dubuque is famous 
for her lead mines, her commercial greatness 
and her recognized financial ability, but the 
unbiased critic will find equal if not greater 
delight in the simple but very important fact 
that Dubuque is not to be surpassed as an edu- 
cational center and a city of homes. 


ecidintegliiehiie | 
SOME DUBUQUE BUSINESS SKETCHES. | 
| 





The volume of Dubuque’s business is so large | 
that it attracts the special attention of every 
observant visitor. In the wholesale districts | 
are a goodly number of houses of great magni- 
tude, the stocks of which will compare favor- 
ably with those of any jobbing point west of 
Chicago. Prominent among these houses, and 
one of the oldest, isthe H. B. Glover Company, 
established in 1863. The stock comprises no- 
tions, hosiery, fancy and furnishing goods, etc. 
It is here, also, that the celebrated ‘“‘Glover’s 
Western” overalls, pants, shirts, etc., are man- 
ufactured. Salesmen sell the company’s goods 
to the trade in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota and Nebraska. In the 
jobbing and manufacturing departments some 
400 persons are employed steadily. The build- 





| ing occupied 


is four stories and basement 
in height, built of brick, 80x130 feet in dimen- 
sions and modern in appearance and construc- 
tion. H. Bb. and J. B. Glover are president 


| and vice-president of the company respect- 


ively, and L. C. Bissell is secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The MacFadden Coffee and Spice Company 
is another wholesale house that covers about 
the same general territory. The firm was es- 
tablished in a small way in 1887 and has de- 
veloped into one of Dubuque’s most important 
business concerns. The company also engages 
in the manufacture of baking powder, extracts, 
bluing, etc. 

Wm. Lawther & Company, manufacturing 
confectioners, are also general jobbers of con- 
fectioners’ supplies. The firm has been in con- 
stant operation from the year 1864 and gives 
employment to fifty persons, its specialties be- 
ing sold over the entire country. 

Watters & Dennis are wholesale dealers in 
flour and make a specialty of car-lot shipments, 
covering the territory within a radius of 150 
miles of Dubuque. The business has been es- 
tablished twelve years. 

Another firm identified with the flour indus- 
try is Hammel, Henkes & Company, proprietors 
of the Key City Roller Mills. The plant has a 
daily capacity of 150 barrels, and the product 
is high-grade patent and family flour. A spe- 
cialty is made of the ‘‘Queen of Iowa” and the 
‘*Rooster’’ brands. 

Of the retail establishments, Eli Brown’s 
“C. O. D.” store is among the best known, Mr. 
Brown handling everything in the line of gro- 
ceries and house furnishings. He also gives 
special attention to mail orders, doing a large 
business in that line. 

Prominent among the medical institutions 
stands The Willow Bark Company, engaged in 
curing victims of the whisky, morphine and 
tobacco habits. The remedy used is purely 
vegetable, and the results obtained from it are 
more than satisfactory. Dr. F. J. Parkhurst 
is medical director, and George W. Farley is 
the manager. 

The New York Life Insurance Company is 
represented locally by James J. Parks, who has 
entire charge of the Dubuque business. He is 
especially adapted to the position, as he has 
devoted years to the business and knows all its 
ins and outs. During the past year his com- 
pany has written more than $500,000 of local 
insurance. 

Lantzky & Brady is the name of a firm en- 
gaged in the general insurance business, besides 
handling real estate, loans and collections. 
They are located in the Bank and Insurance 
building. Another firm engaged in the same 
business and in the same building is Coates « 
Robinson. 

Among the most important manufacturing 
industries should be named the Iowa Iron 
Works, which were established here in 1851. 
The company makes a specialty of steel steam- 
boats and steamboat machinery, being the 


| pioneer in the business of building light-draft 


iron and steel-hull vessels for use on the West- 
ern rivers. Since 1869 it has launched over 
forty steel-hull vessels, among them the tor- 
pedo boat Ericson for the United States navy, 
and the W. M. Windom for the United States 
treasury. The main works of the company, 
two-and-three-story brick buildings with 78,000 
square feet of floor space, cover an entire block 
of ground. Enough contracts are now on hand 
to give employment the next six months to 


| over two hundred men, during which time the 


pay-roll will exceed $10,000 per month. E. M. 
Dickey is president of the company, and Wm. 
Hopkins is the vice-president and mechanical 
engineer. 
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Northern Idaho now claims the attention of 
those interested in fisheries and fish-hatching. 
When the governor issued an order prohibiting 
the shipment of trout out of Idaho, he over- 
looked the fact that artificial fish-hatching 
comprises one of the chief industries of this 
part of the country. Although the law passed 
by the last Legislature has been declared un- 
constitutional by the supreme court of the 
State, in regard to shipping fish out of thecom- 
monwealth, the owners of private lakes and 
fisheries are subjected to great annoyance when 
shipping trout. 

The last three years have marked great prog- 
ress in trout fisheries in this section—away 
from all travel and in a country of small val- 
leys and beautiful meadows, surrounded by 
high mountains, where all the streams which 
line the valleys derive their respective sources. 
The occasional traveler who comes this way 
stops to gaze, and wonders that so beautiful and 
picturesque a place should be so seldom men- 
tioned; and going on his way tothe Yellow- 


SIDE SKETCHES FROM NORTHERN IDAHO. 


By D. S. Taylor. 


stone Park, from Spencer’s Spur on the line of | 


the O. S. L. R. R., is surprised at the many 
artificial lakes, used for raising trout, which 
line the road for thirty miles. Foremost in fish 








Thos. Turton, one of the old-timers who set- 
tled in Camas Meadows eighteen years ago, 
has done a great deal of good by sending to the 
Government fisheries every year for small trout 
fry and stocking the mountain streams with 
the speckled beauties. The people are loud in 
their praises of the genial doctor’s good work, 
for now all the creeks and big streams are alive 
with trout of the most gamy kind. 

Doctor Turton is now constructing a large 
dam across Spring Creek, and when completed 
it will make a lake with a surface of overa 
thousand acres. At one end of this contem- 
plated lake there is in course of erection one of 
the finest hatching-houses in this country. 

Next in importance comes Sheridan Lake, 
which is a fine, large, artificial lake lying at 
the base of a mountain and supplied with wa- 
ter from Sheridan Creek, about a mile distant, 
by means of a canal. It required a good deal 
of engineering skill and labor before it was 
completed, but now it is a great source of profit. 
Ducks and geese in countless numbers swim 
around unconscious of any danger, making the 
scene one of excitement to the sportsman. Mr. 


| Sorenson, the proprietor, has a large force of 


cultivation comes George W. Rea, who on an | 


average hatches out about 509,000 every year. 
His lakes and hatching-houses are the talk of 
the country for miles around. The Govern- 


men at work on Willow Creek, a short distance 
from Sheridan, building a fine summer resi- 
dence for Mr. Myers, the tobacco man of St. 
Louis, Mo., who considers this place a sports- 
man’s paradise and an ideal place for a sum- 


ment supplies 20,000 “rainbow trout” every year | mer retreat. 
pp 


to those applying for it, and many of the hatch- 
eries are helped along by Government aid. 


Next in the line of travel is Arrangee Villa, 


Dr. | the stately and beautiful summer home of A. 








S. Trude, of Chicago. Arrangee Villa is situ- 
ated on the banks of the North Fork of Snake 
River, and is considered one of the finest pri- 
vate summer residences in the Northwest. One 
of Mr. Trude’s guests last fall was the Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan. He was struck with 
the beauty of the place, and went away de- 
lighted with his visit and the much needed rest 
he obtained while here. He declared his in- 
tention of returning next fall, sure. Many 
things of interest can be seen along these roads. 
On Sheridan Creek, close to Mr. Sorenson's 
place, can be seen the small fort or barricade 
where Sheridan and his little company of cav- 
alry fought and routed a large band of Bannock 
Indians. Numerous Indian arrowheads and 
empty carbine shells mark the spot of that 
singular and desperate struggle. 

No sportsman, prospector or traveler should 
miss a trip through this game-abundant coun- 
try—rich in gold and silver as well as game and 
fish. Last year rich deposits of gold and cop- 
per ore were discovered in the range of mount- 
tains north of Sheridan Valley, known as the 
Continental Divide. General Warren, the min- 
ing expert of Butte, Montana, in his mining ar- 
ticles says that the source of the floating gold 
in Snake River must be in this range. A stam- 
pede of prospectors is expected here when 
spring opens. If the Oregon Short Line puts a 
branch line through this country from Spen- 
cer’s Spur east to the Yellowstone Park, not 
only will the south and west be benefited by a 
through route right into the park, but one of 
the grandest parts of Idaho will be opened up 
to the American people. 

What makes this so glorious a place in the 
summer is the great depth of snow which falls 
in the winter. There are five to six feet of snow 
on the ground for five months in the year. It is 
a drawback to settlers who raise stock, compel- 
ling them as it does to feed on an average of six 
monthsa year, but it is a great beautifier of nat- 
ural scenery. The only mode of travel here in 


the winter-time is on snow-shoes and with dog- 
sleds. 


For snow-shoes the settlers use the Nor- 

















‘‘HAPPY CHRIS,” THE IDAHO MAIL CARRIER, WITH HIS DOG TEAM, ON A TKIP FROM SPENCER’S SPUR TO A POST-OFFICE FIFTY MILES AWAY, 
‘Mounted on a pair of skis, and with his two trained dogs, he covers a long distance in a few hours, and does it with remarkable ease,” 
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wegian skis, made from red fir. 
Some men become so expert in their 
use as to travel from sixty to sixty- 
five miles a day with them. The 
best months for snow-shoeing and 
for- working dogs are February and 
March; at this season the snow is 
crusted and the dogs stay up well 
and can trot along with big loads. 
The accompanying illustration 
shows the mail carrier, known as 
‘‘Happy Chris,’’ with his dog team 
leaving Spencer’s Spur for Arrangee 
Villa post-office, fifty miles away. 
Itis a long trip and not altogether 
a safe one, but Chris makes it reg- 
ularly and with the same unconcern 
that an old-fashioned Eastern stage- 
driver would exhibit over a ten-mile 
route. Mounted on a pair of skis, 
and with his two trained dogs, he 
covers a long distance in a few 
hours, and does it with remarkable 
ease. 

The hardships of the Klondike 
would have no terrors for the set- 
tlers of Northern Idaho, as the cold 
is about ‘as intense and the snow 
just’ as deep here as it is there. 
However, if it were not for thesnow 
the summer would be shorn of its 
pleasures; so the settlers are not dis- 
posed to do any very serious grum- 
bling. The capturing of elk, the 
spearing of fish and the grandeur 
of the Snake River falls add to 
their entertainment the year round, 
and not of least interest are the curious 
mirages reflected on the snow when the sun 
is brightest. Objects four and five miles dis- 
tant will suddenly be brought within a few 
yards of one, making them very plain and 
causing no little surprise. ‘‘Tenderfeet’’ have 
often been led astray by following these won- 
derful freaks of nature. It may be a bit lonely 
here at times, so far as social human com- 
panionship is concerned, but compensations 
are found in the majestic scenery, the many 
strange natural phenomena, the unexcelled 
hunting and fishing, and in the fact that one 
seems to live nearer to God and the stars than 
people do who dwell in the lower level of the 
more populous East. Enterprise is developing 
the country rapidly, and it will not be long be- 
fore every habitable portion of Northern Idaho 
will be easily accessible to all who may wish to 
investigate its wealth of resources. 


COZY CORNERS IN A BIG MINNEAPOLIS DRY- 
GOODS HOUSE. 








The modern, thoroughly up-to-date jobbing 
house is very different from the dreary and un- 
attractive old warehouses in which our fore- 
fathers were wont to do business. They are 
not so elegant as a drawing-room, perhaps, but 
they do possess many of the comforts and not a 
few of the luxuries which go to make even 
business life something of a pleasure as well as 
a mere highway to fortune. In the Twin Cities 
are founda number of wholesale establishments 
whose counting-rooms and more private recep- 
tion-rooms are models of practical elegance and 
business convenience. One of the choicest ex- 
amples of modern progress in this respect is 
seen in the big wholesale dry-goods house of 
Wyman, Partridge & Company, in Minneapolis. 
In one corner, on the first floor, is a large gen- 
eral reception room for visitors and customers. 
One must see it to appreciate it. The eye first 
falls upon a beautiful gas grate, with mantel. 
Approach this and you are at once brought 
close to immense plate-glass windows, through 








GLIMPSE OF RECEPTION AND WRITING-ROOMS IN WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & COMPANY'S NEW WHOLESALE DRY- 


GOODS BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


which a magnificent view is afforded of Fourth 
Street and First Avenue. The accompanying 
illustration shows how easily the company’s 
guests can pass from the reception-room proper 
to the connecting writing-room, an apartment 
made handsome and inviting by means of cozy 
rugs and other appropriate furnishings. There 
is an abundance of fine stationery at hand, and 
for those who have time and inclination there 
are current periodicals and other literary aids 
to a pleasant half-hour. The engraving shows 
but a small portion of these reception, waiting, 
and writing-rooms, but enough is seen—of rugs 
and draperies and furniture—to give an idea of 
the pains that are taken these days to give the 
out-of-town retailer a sort of glad-to-see you 
reception when he comes to town to look 
around and buy. Of course, the whole build- 
ing is a model of commercial architecture. The 
room herein mentioned is only one of a score or 
more other rooms that are equally well ap- 
pointed and equally well suited to the needs of 
a great jobbing house. 


WHERE WESTERN VEHICLES COME FROM. 








Catalogue No. 25, just issued by the H. A. 
Muckle Manufacturing Company, is as com- 
plete a catalogue as one can find in the country. 
It tells everything that a buyer would wish to 
know, and tells it simply and in detail. This 
great carriage manufacturing company, whose 
enormous plant is located between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, at Minnesota Transfer, is West- 
ern in every fiber of its being. It makes 
vehicles for Western people, and into them is 
put honest Western work and Western ma- 
terial that are never subject to discount. No 
cheap vehicles are made here. That is to say, 
nothing is made of inferior materials for the 
purpose of offering the public a carriage, a 
buggy, a phaeton, or a surrey, at department- 
store prices. If one will consider the high 
grade of workmanship and the unsurpassed 
quality of everything used in construction 
work, then one will find that the prices asked 





for the Muckle vehicles are cheap in very truth; 
for it is impossible to get such high-grade con- 
veyances anywhere in the country for less 
money. 

The H. A. Muckle Manufacturing Company 
employs no agents and no traveling salesmen. 
It deals with the purchasing public direct, 
virtually giving their excellent vehicles to con- 
sumers at wholesale prices. There are no mid- 
dlemen to provide with profits; the buyer of 
these vehicles pays one profit only, and that is 
paid to the manufacturers themselves. And 
no one need be afraid to order a carriage from 
this company. It does not matter whether you 
live in Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota or any- 
where else, you will learn, upon writing to the 
company, that you can buy just as safely as 
you could of a local agent—and save yourself a 
good dealof money. The H. A. Muckle Manu- 
facturing company is a solid concern in every 
respect—and as honorable as it is responsible. 

—s+@e 


AN IMPORTANT AIR-BRAKE DECISION. 








At a stated term of the circuit court of the 
United States, held in Utica, N. Y., Jan. 4, 
1898, Judge Alfred C. Coxe presiding, the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., secured an injunction ordering the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company to 
abolish the use on its line of infringing New 
York Air Brake Company air brakes, and to 
remove all such air brakes from its cars within 
a certain period of time. Roads against which 
these or similar injunctions have issued, 
were duly warned by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany of the suspected infringements. The suits 
were brought for self-protection; and, in every 
instance, the success of the Westinghouse folks 
has been followed by the most liberal proposals 
to those railways using the infringing brakes. 
The present status of affairs, to say the least, 
would seem to suggest a proper degree of cau- 
tion on the part of those railways that con- 
template using other than Westinghouse air 
brakes. It might save much trouble. 
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FORTIFICATIONS FOR PUGET SOUND. 

We are glad to know that some of the money 
voted by Congress for seacoast fortifications is 
to be spent in the protection of the Puget 
Sound cities. The Sound opens out to the sea 
through a strait too wide to be defended by 
fort or shore batteries, but there are a number 
of points where it is so narrow that long-range 
guns could hold hostile ships at bay, and could 
thus protect the cities of Tacoma and Seattle. 
There are no natural obstacles to navigation 
in its waters, in the way of shallows, sand-bars, 
or rocks, that would prevent the largest battle- 
ships from steaming up to those cities. It is 
of nearly uniform depth, and that depth is so 
great that a good harbor means a bay shallow 
enough to drop an anchor in, instead of deep 
enough for a vessel to enter. There is a navy- 
yard and dry-dock at Port Orchard, near Se- 
attle, but this is situated in a cove that can 
easily be guarded by fortifications. Until re- 
cently, at least, defenses on the entire line of 
the Sound have been inadequate to contend 
with a modern iron-clad cruiser, and such de- 
fenses could not easily be improvised in the 
event of a war with a foreign power. Portland 
is protected by the fact that the Columbia 
River is not deep enough to give passage to 
heavy iron-clads; and San Francisco is well 
fortified. Seattle and Tacoma, which rank 
next to those cities on the Pacific Coast, should 
receive the prompt attention of the Govern- 
ment. 
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NEW SETTLERS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 

Between four and five thousand people went 
into North Dakota last year to seek new homes. 
Probably not less than nine-tenths of this num- 
ber were induced to go by the efforts of one or 
the other of the two great railway companies 
operating in the State. North Dakota gets the 
benefit of these new citizens without any cost. 
The property they brought with them and the 
property they have created by their cultivation 
of the soil is added to the tax-rolls and serves 
to reduce the burdens of schools and local gov- 
ernment to the older settlers. In their efforts 





for immigration the railroad companies are, of 
course, working for their own interests, but 
would it not be just to recognize the fact that 
they are at the same time benefiting all the 
people of the State? Every new settler not 
only reduces the taxes of his neighbors, but at 
the same time adds to the value of their prop- 
erty, for real estate always commands a bet- 
ter price in well-settled communities than in 
sparsely settled districts. Yet, so far as the 
railroads come in contact with the people in 
their corporate capacity, it is always to combat 
persistent efforts through State commissions to 
compel a reduction of rates. The roads have 
certainly not been making too much money of 
late. Even with the reduction through bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and reorganizations, they 
have hard work to earn the interest on their 
bonds. 

North Dakota has still a very large area of 
unoccupied virgin land inviting settlement, 
and we hope to see last year’s movement of 
settlers considerably exceeded this year. Fer- 
tile prairie land, purchased at three or four 
dollars an acre, is a pretty safe sort of property 
to get hold of. 


* 
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THE FREE HOMESTEAD BILL. 

Congressmen Eddy and Morris, of Minnesota, 
made a strong fight in the House last month 
for what is known as the Free Homestead 
Bill—a provision, added to the regular Indian 
appropriation bill by the Senate, which opens 
to free homestead settlement all lands formerly 
belonging to Indian reservations which have 
been restored to Government ownership. The 
custom of Congress, in recent years, has been 
to require settlers to pay for such lands. The 
new legislation was beaten by the House, but 
seems likely to win in the end. It is of inter- 
est to Minnesota, because it applies to the big 
Red Lake Reservation, now in process of res- 
toration to the public domain, and toall States 
that have reservations that are likely to be cut 
down in time. The Yakima Reservation in 
Washington, and the Umatilla Reservation in 
Oregon, are examples. 

In setting apart reservations, the Indian Bu- 
reau always took the best land in a Territory 
and always reserved a great deal more than the 
tribe located upon the reservation could pos- 
sibly make any use of. As these great areas of 
land are restored to Government ownership, it 
seems only just that they should return to their 
original condition as parts of the public do- 
main, and be open to settlement under the 
homestead law. It is a mistaken policy to hold 
the land for sale for the sake of getting a little 
money for the Indians. Cungress would better 
appropriate the money which the Indians are 
to receive for relinquishing their title, rather 
than to bar out the poor settler. There is not 
much good land now left for homestead settle- 
ment, and most of it is found in the various 
Indian reservations. Give the Indians their 
rights, but let the land which they do not use 
be thrown open for the use of white citizens. 
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A NEW ENTRANCE TO DULUTH-SU- 
PERIOR HARBOR. 

The Superior Evening Telegram publishes an 
article and a map describing a new project said 
to be entertained by President Hill, of the 
Great Northern, John D. Rockefeller, the great 
iron-ore magnate, and certain parties inter- 
ested in Superior real estate. This project in- 
volves the cutting of a new canal across Minne- 
sota Point, directly opposite the strait that 
connects the bays of St. Louis and Superior, 
and the erection of a wharf and a passenger 
depot at the foot of Conner’s Point, facing on 
the Bay of Superior. It is said that the parties 








interested are now seeking permission from the 


-War Department to do the work. The present 


entrance to Duluth harbor ig an artificial canal 
cut across Minnesota Point about twenty-five 
years ago by the citizens of Duluth, after a 
storm had destroyed the outer harbor which 
Jay Cooke had constructed in the open waters 
of the lake. When the waves washed away the 
piling which formed the only protection for 
that harbor, the Duluth people saw that their 
hopes of building up a commercial city would 
speedily vanish unless they could open a way 
for vessels to get into the bay without going 
around by the old entrance opposite Superior. 
Without asking Government permission, they 
went to work with a will and in a few weeks 
they had opened a good entrance by digging a 
channel in the sand of Minnesota Point. The 
Government afterwards adopted this channel, 
improved it, and built piers for it and a light- 
house. The people of Old Superior were greatly 
excited about this move. They claimed that 
the effect of the new channel would be to divert 
into it the outflow of the St. Louis River and 
to cause their harbor entrance to shoal up. 
There was a brisk newspaper war between the 
two towns for a time, and legal proceedings 
were active; but the new entrance was kept 
open, and the Government placated the Su- 
periorites by deepening the old harbor entrance, 
so that there have been, ever since, two chan- 
nels of access to the Bay of Superior—the nat- 
ural one in front of Old Superior, and the arti- 
ficial one at Duluth. 

To open the proposed new canal will not bea 
difficult or expensive task. The distance across 
the point is only a few hundred yards, and the 
ground is all lake sand, so that the excavating 
can be done with steam shovels. It is not 
likely, however, that Duluth will look with 
complacency upon the scheme, which proposes 
to make Superior the landing-place of the big 
steamboats of the Northern line. The new 
channel will probably attract the greater part 
of the outflow of the St. Louis River, and may 
make it more expensive to keep open the old 
canal. Still, the commercial interests of the 
two cities at the head of Lake Superior are now 
so closely allied that an important improve- 
ment secured by either need not be regarded 
by the other as ground for a quarrel. 

THE NEBRASKA RATE CASE. 

Much the most important thing that has 
happened to railway interests for many years 
is the recent decision of the Supreme Court at 
Washington in the Nebraska rate case, handed 
down by Justice Harlan. Nebraska is in the 
hands of the Populists, and the Legislature 
undertook to act on the theory which that 
party inherited from its predecessor, the old 
Farmers’ Alliance, that the State has the ab- 
solute and unlimited right to fix the rates of 
fare and freight on the railroads, without any 
regard to the earning capacity of the roads or 
their obligations to their creditors. This is 
one of the cardinal points of the Populist faith 
everywhere in the West. The case just decided 
has been pending for two years and has been 
twice argued. One of the arguments made in 
favor of upholding the Nebraska law was by 
Wm. J. Bryan. The Supreme Court now holds 
that no State has the power to determine what 
shall be the maximum rates to be charged by a 
railway company for carrying freight, when 
such maximum rate is so low that the freight 
can only be carried at a loss. 

This, the court says, amounts to confiscation 
and to the taking of property without due pro- 
cess of law. It is contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which provides that no State 
shall ‘“‘deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law,” and the 
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court holds that a railway corporation is a per- 
son within the meaning of this article of the 
Constitution. 

Justice Harlan, in delivering his opinion, 
emphasized the point that it was the reason- 
ableness of the rates that was in question, and 
that those rates ought to be based upon the 
value of the road, that value to be ascertained 
by the original cost of construction, the amount 
expended on permanent improvements, the 
amount and market value of its bonds and 
stock, and the sum required to meet operating 
expenses. 

Justice Harlan’s decision does not deprive 
the State Legislatures of the power to fix rates, 
but maintains that the rates so fixed must be 
reasonable. Each case must be decided on the 
equities involved. The road must be permitted 
to earn enough to keep its track in good order, 
to pay interest on its bonds, and to give a fair 
compensation to its employees. This is all the 
railroad companies have claimed. They have 
not disputed the principle that the State has 
power to establish rates. The best railway 
lawyers have conceded this, but they have 
asserted that the power must have limits and 
cannot be carried to the point of making rail- 
way operations unprofitable and thus virtually 
confiscating railway property. 

The crusade against the railways carried on 
for many yearsin Kansas, Nebraska and other 
Western States, was born of ignorance and 
nursed by political mountebanks. The best 
reliance for the reduction of railroad rates is 
competition and not legislation. The self- 
interest of the roads also comes into play; for 
every road is seeking to increase the volume of 
its business, and its management knows that 
it can best do this by making the rates as low 
as it can afford to make them. It cannot be 
held to be a correct principle that the people 
who use railway service have an unlimited 
right, through their representatives in a Legis- 
lature, to determine what they shall pay for 
such services. As well might it be maintained 
that the customers of a grocery have a legal 
right to determine what prices the grocer shall 
charge them for his sugar and coffee. All busi- 
ness consists of bargains between buyers and 
sellers, and no business could be done if the 
buyers alone had the power to fix the prices of 
the articles offered for sale. Railroading isa 
business governed by the laws that control 
other operations in the business world. 

* 
A PROPOSED EXTENSION OF YELLOW- 
STONE PARK. 

Some one is moving in Washington to per- 
suade Congress to extend the boundaries of the 
National Park of the Yellowstone, so as to take 
in a good deal of country on its eastern side. 
The argument is that a natural boundary in 
the form of a high mountain range is needed to 
keep the game from straying. The Red Lodge 
Picket, which is published in the region imme- 
diately adjoining the park on the east, and 
ought, therefore, to know about the country, 
opposes the extension on two grounds: first, be- 
cause the present boundary is a much more ef- 
fective one for keeping the game from straying 
than the new one would be, and, second, be- 
cause the extension would take in considerable 
inhabited country and a number of mines now 
being worked. The Picket says there are twenty 
ranches within the proposed new limits, and 
two important mining districts known as the 
Sunlight and Stinkingwater districts, where 
100 men are now at work. Congress could not, 
of course, take the property of these ranchers 
and miners without compensating them for it. 
The extension scheme would therefore be ex- 
pensive, and, as it is evidently unnecessary, it 
should be dropped. Elk are the only game that 








now stray out of the park, and probably twenty 
or thirty head of these animals are killed every 
fall by hunters; but, wherever the boundaries 
of the park might be fixed, the elk would be 
very likely to wander beyond them. They have 
free range of the country, and, unless “ences 
are put up to restrain them, they will go where 
they please. 





WILL BUILD TO DULUTH. 

The Wall Street Journal announces that the 
Great Northern Railway Company has sold to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, of New York, $5,000,- 
000 of Eastern Minnesota Railroad Company 
bonds for the purpose of building a line from 
Fosston to Duluth. We have heard a good 
deal of talk about this new road for the past 
four or five years, but it is now evident that 
the construction will be done this year. The 
purpose is to get a short line from the wheat 
fields of the Lower Red_River Valley to the 
head of Lake Superior. The present line of 
the Great Northern is a roundabout one, going 
south as far as St. Cloud before it strikes off 
towards Duluth. It is about one hundred miles 
longer than the new line by way of Fosston will 
be, and this is a very important matter in these 
days of close economy in railroad operation. 
The building of the new line has probably been 
delayed so long because of Mr. Hill’s expecta- 
tions that he would get control of the Northern 
Pacific, which would give him as direct a road 
from the valley to Lake Superior as the one he 
is now going to build. At one time he was 
after the; Duluth and Winnipeg, to reach the 
western terminal of which from his own sys- 
tem would require only about fifty miles of 
construction, but that road appears to have 
passed into the firm grip of the Canadian 
Pacific. 

The Eastern Minnesota is an adjunct of the 
Great Northern and owns a road from Elk 
River to Duluth and Superior. To use any 
part of its existing line for the Fosston exten- 
sion would be to make a route considerably 
longer than a direct line from Fosston to Du- 
luth would be, but its terminals in the two 
lake cities are valuable. They give access to 
wharves, elevators and yards. The Fosston- 
Duluth road will give a new stimulus to the 
already active movement for the settlement of 
Northern Minnesota. It willrun through a pine 
country diversified with many belts of hard- 
wood and abounding in lakes, small streams, 
and natural meadows. Much of the land is 
still in the hands of the Government and may 
be had on homestead or pre-emption claims. 
The alternate sections are comprised in the 
Northern Pacific grant. A great deal of the 
railroad land has been sold, but a great deal is 
still in the market on terms that are attractive 
to farmers and dairymen. 


* 
* 


ST. PAUL TO CHICAGO. 

There are six railroads running from St. 
Paul to Chicago. All start trains at about the 
same hour in the evening, and all make about 
the same time. They do not parallel each other 
closely, and each has its own belt of country for 
local business. The longest road, and the one 
running furthest west, is the Albert Lea route. 
The shortest line is the Northwestern. As 
nearly all travelers make the run in the night, 
whichever road they may take, nothing need 
be said about the scenic attractions. You leave 
St. Paul about eight, and arrive in Chicago be- 
tween nine and ten. The roads that are the 
sharpest competitors for travel are the Great 
Western, the Burlington, the Northwestern, 
and the Milwaukee. They are all so good, in 
road-bed and equipment, that to choose be- 
tween them is like choosing between ripe 
apples from the same tree, or cherries from_the 








same bunch. Nowhere in the East do you find 
such smooth tracks, such handsome cars, or 
such good meals at such moderate prices. These 
roads run compartment cars as well as regular 
sleepers, and the passenger can take his choice. 
After he has settled himself in his room or 
section, he goes forward to the buffet-car, 
which is directly back of the engine, and 
smokes and chats until bed-time. He can get 
a glass of beer and a sandwich, if he wishes, 
and he finds the new magazines and illustrated 
papers, and a good light to read them by. Re- 
turning to his sleeper he finds the bed good, 
the linen fresh, and none of the stuffy smell in 
the air which characterizes old Pullmans. The 
breakfast-car is put on between seven and 
eight, and the passenger finds that the ala 
carte system has displaced the old one-dollar 
scheme. If he is highly civilized enough to 
want only a light breakfast, he will find that 
his oat-meal, eggs, coffee and rolls do not cost 
much. Of course, there are steaks and chops 
for the heavy eaters. He next goes to the 
buffet-car, where a cigar and a morning paper 
while away the time until Chicago is reached. 
He has traveled over four hundred miles, yet 
the journey seems a trifling affair. 

The trip can be made in the day-time, but 
very few people are willing to devote a whole 
day to a journey which can be made at night, 
while they sleep. There is a good deal worth 
seeing, whichever road you take. The Great 
Western crosses the Mississippi at St. Paul, 
recrosses it at Dubuque, and runs through 
beautiful farming districts in three States. 
The Milwaukee follows the western bank of 
the Mississippi, through many handsome towns, 
as far down as LaCrosse, whence it turns east 
and runs straight across Wisconsin to Milwau- 
kee, following the shore of Lake Michigan 
pretty closely from there into Chicago. The 
Burlington follows the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi down to Savanna, Illinois, and 
thence runs through the best farming counties 
in Northern Illinois. The Northwestern shows 
you Stillwater and the St. Croix River, Eau 
Claire and the Chippewa River, the pictur- 
esque dells of the Wisconsin River, and the 
handsome capital town of Madison, with its 
group of lakes. On the Wisconsin Central you 
see Chippewa Falls, Stevens Point and the 
Wisconsin River, the paper-making towns along 
the Fox River, Fond du Lac and Lake Winne- 
bago, and Oshkosh, one of the best of the East- 
ern Wisconsin towns. 

The six companies that own roads between 
the Twin Cities of Minnesota and Chicago 
manage to work together harmoniously. It is 
a long time since they have had any rate war. 
The passenger agents get into a dispute now 
and then, but the general managers keep the 
peace. Their rivalry shows itself mainly in 
attempts to give the most comforts and lux- 
uries to passengers, and has resulted in fur- 
nishing the traveling public with the very best 
railway service to be had anywhere in the 
country. 





ee 


ARCTIC NEWSPAPERS. 





When the Yukon Midnight Sun makes its 
appearance in the Yukon there will be four 
newspapers in the Arctic region. The three 
now in existence are: The Kualadit, published 
once a month in Greenland; the Eskimo Bulle- 
tin, which appears not far from Cape Prince of 
Wales, in Behring Strait, in an Eskimo village, 
where English missionaries have founded a 
school; and, finally, the Athagaglintil Nalinging- 
inarmik Lusaruminassassumki, of Greenland. 
This supreme effort, the Rossland (B. C.) Miner 
says, is put forth only once ayear. The titleis 
said to mean something like ‘‘interesting news 
of all kinds.” 
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DuRING the rush of settlers to the Far West 
that characterized the boom period of the 
eighties, the fact was overlooked that the west- 
ern counties of Minnesota have a great deal of 
excellent unoccupied prairie land. These new 
lands are not given away. Every quarter-sec- 
tion has an owner, but in most cases the owner 
lives in the neighborhood or has an agent at 
the county town and wants to sell. Prices are 
always low. and in most cases absurdly low, for 
land lying in settled districts and near railways 
and towns. A settler seeking for a home can 
hardly go amiss in any one of the counties of 
the western tier in this State, if he wants to 
buy a good farm cheap. The prices generally 
quoted for virgin soil range from $4 to $10 an 


acre. 
+ ++ + 


In the successful transmission of electric 
power generated by water-powers, California, 
Utah and Colorado are a long way ahead of the 
Eastern States. In California an electric-power 
transmission line 108 miles in length is now 
projected which is to convey a current from a 
dam on the Kern River to Los Angeles. This 
will be the longest power-line in the world, and 
will be worked with a pressure of 30,000 volts, 
which is possible owing to the dry atmosphere 
and the infrequent rainfalls. In Minnesota a 
good deal of water-power is running to waste 
that ought to be utilized for generating elec- 
tricity for towns and cities. Power could be 
readily transmitted from the St. Croix River to 
St. Paul, and there is hardly a town in the 
northern part of the State which has not near 
at hand an unused water-power which could be 
harnessed and set to work. 

- + Sad 

THERE is certain to be a large increase in the 
wheat acreage this year throughout the hard- 
wheat belt. The improvement in the price is 
a sufficient inducement to make every farmer 
determine to plow more ground than he did last 
season. Then, if the crop escapes the many 
perils that always beset it, and gives a generous 
yield, there will be more money in the North- 
west than there has been for a long time. The 
merchants and the railroads will prosper, and 
there will be a forward movement in all lines 
of business. Even a Spanish war will not affect 
us injuriously herein the interior. There would 
be a better demand for our grain and cattle, 
and the enlistment of thousands of men as sol- 
diers and sailors would improve the labor 
market. The best fact in the present situation, 
so far as this section of the country is con- 
cerned, is the continued good prices for our 
great staple, wheat. If we get a good crop this 
year and sell it for somewhere near a dollar a 
bushel, we shall be the most prosperous region 
in the United States. 

Saal ++ a ad 

IN her eagerness to secure the wealth of the 
Yukon for her own people, it is to be hoped 
that Canada will not go so far as to refuse li- 
censes to American miners, as has already 
been proposed. This would contravene the 
universal custom that placer gold is the prop- 
erty of whoever finds it—a custom that has 
been observed by all civilized nations. If Can- 
ada had depended exclusively upon her own cit- 





izens for the development of the mineral re. 
sources of Alaska and of British Columbia, 
there would now be very little mining develop- 
ment in either place. Americans have devel- 
oped the silver ledges of the Trail Creek and 
and Kootenay districts in British Columbia, 
and probably nine-tenths of all the men digging 
for placer gold in Alaska today come from the 
States. These men find the Canadian mining 
laws to be fair and intelligent, and their pres- 
ence on Canadian soil adds greatly to the popu- 
lation and wealth of the Dominion. It would 
be a great mistake to drive them away. 
++ + + 

THERE is likely to be a good deal of diplo- 
matic friction between Canada and the United 
States before the Alaska boundary question is 
finally settled. The old treaty between Great 
Britain and Russia, which is the only author- 
ity on the question, provides that the boundary 
shall follow the crest of the mountains running 
parallel to the Coast, and that wherever that 
crest cannot be located the line shall be drawn 
at a distance of five leagues from the ocean. 
Canada claims that the ocean line should be de- 
termined by drawing a line on the map from 
headland to headland. Our contention is that 
this line follows the indentations of the bays 
and inlets, which extend far back into the 
country. The difference between one theory 
and the other amounts to many hundreds of 
square miles of territory. If Canada is right, 
this country owns practically nothing of the 
long arm of Alaska that stretches southward 
along the Pacific Coast; but Russia always 
claimed ownership of that region, and we ac- 
quired whatever rights Russia possessed. If 
Canada is insistent, the determination of the 
question will have to be left to arbitration, as 
was the San Juan Islands boundary dispute of 


many years ago. 
+ ++ + 


Now that Lewiston, Idaho, is to have a rail- 
road, we believe it is destined speedily to be- 
come a large town. It is far enough from Spo- 
kane, on the north, Walla Walla on the west, 
and Missoula on the east, to have a large coun- 
try naturally tributary to it. It is situated at 
the confluence of two navigable rivers, the 
Snake and the Clearwater, and it is about mid- 
way of the length of the great cresent-shaped 
wheat belt of Eastern Washington. The valley 
lands near by produce fine fruits, the uplands 
yield big crops of wheat and barley, the higher 
plateaux afford excellent pasturage for cattle 
and sheep, and on the flanks of the distant 
mountains are many gold-mining camps. Lew- 
iston today has probably not over 2,500 inhabi- 
tants. It ought to grow to a population of ten 
thousand during the next few years. It has 
stood still for many years, because the only way 
of reaching it was by a steamboat voyage up 
the Snake River or by stage from a railroad 
terminus far up on the Palouse Plateau. Towns 
cannot thrive without railroads, in these days. 
The place dates back to the early fifties, when 
placer gold was found in Northern Idaho, at 
Florence and Pierce City. 

7 ~~ 7+ 

A NEw map of the Great Northern Railway 
system shows that the energies of that com- 
pany have not been limited of late to building 
new roads in the Red River Valley and to 
strengthing its line to the Pacific Coast. Not 
content with being the greatest of the wheat 
carriers, it is reaching down into the corn belt 
and has now a diagonal line across Minnesota 
to Sioux City, lowa, with prongs that extend to 
Aberdeen, Huron and Yankton, South Dakota. 
This line is of great importance to the cities at 
the head of Lake Superior, which are already 
cutting into the corn trade of Chicago. The 
port of Duluth and Superior is a long way 





ahead of Chicago in its wheat shipments, and 
is securing a large share of the business of ship- 
ping the coarser grains that formerly was held 
by Chicago. The western part of the corn belt 
is nearer to the head of Lake Superior than 
to the head of Lake Michigan, and when 
the corn reaches the elevators of Duluth or 
Superior, the facilities for transshipment to 
lake vessels and for their rapid loading and 
quick dispatch, are far better than Chicago can 
offer on her narrow and shallow river. Com- 
merce goes where it can be handled expedi- 
tiously and economically, and it is this fact 
that is building up a big commercial city at 
the head of Lake Superior. 
te + + 

IN the death of Franklyn W. Lee, late editor 
and proprietor of the Rush City Post, Minne- 
sota journalism has sustained a real loss. His 
genial personality and bright intellect won for 
him many friends and no small measure of 
fame. His was a versatile pen. From it flowed 
the plot and the thought of the novelist, the 
laugh and the satire of the humorist, and the 
pure and uplifting melody of a poet whose songs 
spring from the gentle breast of nature. A 
number of his best productions have appeared 
in this magazine, the pages of which were al- 
ways open to him. Our last story from his pen 
was entitled ‘‘The Angel of the Wannegan”’ 
and was published in January, 1897. It is a 
sweet story, illustrating Mr. Lee’s lofty motive 
and purity of thought. Many story-tellers 
would have clothed it in coarser, grosser garb, 
but under Mr. Lee’s skillful touch the picture 
presented was robed in spotless innocence, and 
the lesson taught was as strong as it was beau- 
tiful. Of his books, ‘‘Shreds of Lace,” ‘‘Two 
Men and a Girl,’”’ and ‘‘Senator Lars Erickson,”’ 
have been read quite widely. A good many of 
his poems will live after him. Some of them 
have been published in ‘‘Dreaming Hours” and 
“Sphinx of Gold,”’ but scores of them have ap- 
peared only in his own paper and in the maga- 


zines. 
7 7 - 


As the silver question gradually fades out of 
the public mind, other questions of immediate 
interest come to the surface of politics here 
and there. For example, in the recent Repub- 
lican city convention in Milwaukee, a plank in 
favor of municipal ownership of public utilities 
was adopted after a sharp contest. By public 
utilities is meant gas and electric-light plants, 
telephone lines, water-works and street rail- 
ways. It appears that what is particularly 
contemplated in Milwaukee by the advocates of 
municipal ownership is the acquirement by the 
city of the electric lighting plant, which be- 
longs to the street-car company. The gas com- 
pany only charges $1 per thousand for gas for 
lighting and ninety cents for fuel gas, and it is 
not unpopular; but since the street-railway 
strike of 1896 there has been much criticism of 
the company which owns the roads and the 
electric-light plant. It is also proposed that 
the city shall build a crematory for destroying 
garbage instead of contracting with private 
parties for its disposal. A great deal can be 
said on both sides of the question of municipal 
ownership. All our cities have been much too 
careless and liberal in giving away valuable 
franchises without requiring compensation 
from the companies receiving them. A young 
Western city always welcomes with open arms 
the enterprising capitalist who proposes to 
erect water-works, or put up a gas-plant, or 
build a street railway. He is generally allowed 
to make hisown terms. After the plant is es- 
tablished, people begin to kick about the way it 
is managed and the rates it charges, and the en- 
terprising capitalist soon finds himself looked 
upon as a public enemy instead of as the best 
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friend of the town. The people always want more 
than they are entitled to, and the corporation 
enjoying a public franchise always fails to come 
up to public demands in its prices or in the 
character of its service. The movement for 
municipal ownership is likely to grow in force 
as national questions become more settled and 
less controverted. 
+ ++ Sad 

IT is announced that the Minneapolis millers 
have sent agents out to Washington to buy 
250,000 bushels of wheat in the Palouse Coun- 
try for shipment East. This will be the second 
large shipment of wheat Eastward from that 
region since the opening of the transcontinental 
railways. The grain purchased will no doubt 
be ground into flour at the Minneapolis mills 
in combination with the hard wheat of the 
nearer Northwest. The wheat of Washington, 
like that of California, is of a soft variety 
known as “‘little club.’”’ It makes an excellent 
bread, not as white as that made from hard- 
wheat flour, but with more flavor and sweet- 
ness. If our millers find that they can use it 
without deteriorating their established grades, 
there will no doubt be henceforth a regular an- 
nual movement from Washington to Minneap- 
olis which will make an important item in the 
wheat receipts of the railways. The price of- 
fered to the Palouse farmers by the Minneapo- 
lis agents is reported to be about six cents bet- 
ter than that obtained for shipment to Europe 
by way of Tacoma, and this fact ought to cause 
a general advance. All the surplus wheat of 
the Pacific Coast now goes by sea around Cape 
Horn to European markets, or is ground into 
flour for shipment to China and Japan. The 
hard wheat of Minnesota and the Dakotas is 
very rich in gluten, and a judicious mixture 
with the more starchy wheat of the Coast will 
not deteriorate the quality of the flour. 


* 
* 


DEATH OF CHARLES B. WRIGHT. 


Charles B. Wright, former president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, died at 
his home in Philadelphia on March 24. Mr. 
Wright had been in poor health for the past 
two years, and, as he had already reached an 
advanced age, his death was not a surprise to 
his friends. He was possessed of large wealth, 
which he employed, to a considerable extent, 
in the development of railway and other enter- 
prises in the Northwest. He selected the site 
of the city of Tacoma, made it the Pacific ter- 
minus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
devoted a great deal of his energy and business 
sagacity to the building up of that place. He 
built the first large hotel in Tacoma, and in 
later years constructed another hotel, of much 
larger proportions, standing upon the bluff and 
overlooking the city and the Sound, which has 
not yet been opened or fully completed. 

Mr. Wright began life in mercantile pursuits, 
and then became a banker in Erie, Pa. He 
was one of the principal promoters of the old 
Philadelphia & Erie Railroad, which now be- 
longs to the Pennsylvania system. Removing 
afterwards tu Philadelphia, he became promi- 
nent in the large financial movements center- 
ing in that city. He was a friend and neighbor 
of Jay Cooke and was one of the signers of the 
“Original Interest Agreement,’’ under which 
the first money was raised for the construction 
of the Northern Pacific. From the date of that 
agreement until his death, Mr. Wright was one 
of the largest owners of Northern Pacific se- 
curities and one of the most earnest and loyal 
friends of the enterprise. At the time of the 
Jay Cooke bankruptcy, in 1873, which ruined 
the credit of the Northern Pacific Company, 
the line between the Columbia River and Ta- 
coma was nearly completed. It ended in the 














THE LATE CHARLES B. WRIGHT, 
Fourth president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and founder of the city of Tacoma, Wash. 


woods, and it was a matter of great importance 
to finish it to Tacoma and open it for business. 
Mr. Wright used his individual credit to buy a 
shipload of rails, and dispatched them to the 
Pacific Coast; and with these rails the last 
track-laying on the line was completed. 

Mr. Wright became president of the Northern 
Pacific after the first reorganization, succeed- 
ing Gen. Geo. W. Cass, and he held the position 
during the whole period of business prostration 
which followed the panic of 1873. His man- 
agement of the road was very conservative and 
economical, and he kept it in operation from 
Duluth to the Missouri River and from Kalama 
to Tacoma, earning a little money over operat- 
ing expenses, and promoting the settlement of 
Northern Minnesota and North Dakota, and 
also of the Puget Sound region in Washington. 
He never lost faith in the ultimate success of 
the enterprise, and when times improved he 
was able to turn it over to his successor, Fred- 
erick Billings, in a fair condition of business 
prosperity, and to make a showing of earnings, 
and of resources for agriculture in the regions 
it traversed, which enabled the company to 
negotiate two new loans,—one for building the 
Missouri Division, from Mandan to the Yellow- 
stone Valley, and the other for building the 
Pend d’Oreille from the Columbia River to 
Lake Pend d’Oreille in Northern Idaho. These 
two divisions were completed under Mr. Bill- 
ings’ administration, leaving the long gap 
through Montana and Idaho to be built by 
Henry Villard, who succeeded Billings. Mr. 
Wright remained with the company as a di- 
rector for many years after his retirement from 
the presidency, and his financial support and 
wise counsel were of much value to the presi- 
dents who followed him. 

He built the Western Railroad of Minnesota, 
which was the first link in the line between 
St. Paul and Brainerd, on the original North- 
ern Pacific main line. He early realized the 
importance of bringing the Northern Pacific 
into St. Paul as its Eastern terminal point. It 





was largely his influence that persuaded Presi- 





dent Harris to undertake the construction of 
the Cascade division, which released the North- 
ern Pacific from its subserviency to the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company, and gave it 
a direct line of its own to Puget Sound. He 
subsequently acquired the ownership of the 
Hunt System of Railroads in the Walla Walla 
Country, in Eastern Washington, making it 
tributary to the Northern Pacific. This system 
Mr. Wright sold to the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany a few weeks before his death. 

In his character, Mr. Wright displayed a re- 
markable combination of prudence and daring. 
He embarked in large enterprises which de- 
manded a great amount of courage and great 
faith in the development of entirely new re- 
gions of country, but he had foresight and sa- 
gacity, and he never made a failure of any of 
his undertakings. He left a fortune which 
probably amounts to four or five millions of 
dollars. Two sons and an unmarried daughter 
survive him. A large circle of friends and 
acquaintances in all the Northwestern States 
will lament his death. We hope that the old 
project of erecting a monument in his honor in 
the city of Tacoma will now be carried out. 
He had some differences in recent years with 
the municipal authorities of that city concern- 
ing the sale of the water-works plant which he 
had constructed, but we believe that the people 
of Tacoma, now that he is dead, will agree that 
he was the most steadfast friend which the 
“city of destiny’’ on Puget Sound ever possessed. 

ee 

A FLOATING SAW-MILL.—A Minneapolis man 
has conceived the idea of establishing a strange 
sort of saw-mill in the Yukon Country. The 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman of that city says 
the man will build a boat that will carry a 
portable mill capable of sawing 10,000,000 feet 
of lumber perannum. As theriver is frozen 
up solid eight to ten months of the year, it is 
his intention to pick out a nice place to be 
frozen in, where there will be an abundance of 
timber at hand to stock the boat, or mill, as 
you choose, between the closing and the open- 
ing of navigation. 
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PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


Reedsburg has a new bank. 
Chippewa Falls now has a popu- 
lation of 10,000. It is a live town in a good county. 





Manitowoc business men wil! establish and operate 
a $50.000 pea-packing plant. 





A factory will be established at Racine for the man- 
ufacture of all kinds of novelties. 


The Sawyer-Goodman saw-mill in Marinette, de- 
stroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt at a cost of $60,000. 


The H. J. Heinz Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., is about 
to close a deal to establish a branch pickle factory at 
Ripon. 


The estimated lumber cut on the Menominee River 
and tributaries is 375,000,000 feet. It may reach 400,- 
000,000 feet. 


The Fuller & Johnson Company of Madison has filled 
an order from Sweden for 250 plows. This speaks well 
for Wisconsin plows. 


More than $14,000 was paid to Rock County tobacco 
growers in two days by an Ohio firm recently. The 
sales amounted to eleven carloads. 


Oshkosh claims a population of 32,100. An inter- 
urban electric line of railway is to be built from the 
city to Neenah, at a cost of $250,000. 

Many new business blocks and a $150,000 hotel are 
projected for La Crosse this year. A good authority 
says that $415,000 worth of buildings will be erected 
there before 1889. 


It is reported that the Great Northern Elevator 
Company will add another steel elevator to its plant 
in West Superior. The building will be similar to the 
new elevator at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Minnesota. 
A new brewery at St. Cloud is to cost $30,000. 


The new hotel at Sleepy Eye will cost $8,000 and be 
constructed of brick. 


Owatonna has voted bonds for the erection of a 
public library building. 


Ortonville has completed arrangements for water- 
works and an electric-light plant. 


Wadena is to have a new opera-house and business 
block. The building will cost $10,000, 

New Prague is to have another fine flour-mill. It 
will have a capacity of 150 to 200-barrels. 








A report from Sauk Center says the coming season 
will see a large amount of building there. 


Fine new schoolhouses will be built at Atwater, 
Dodge Center, Bird Island and Hutchinson. Hutch- 
inson's will cost over $20,000. 

The ice is out of the Duluth-Superior harbor, and 
75,000,000 feet of lumber, or over 100 cargoes, now await 
shipment at the opening of navigation. 


Seeding was begun in some parts of the State several 
weeks ago and is now quite general in all sections. 
There are good prospects for another successful crop 
year. 


The Sleepy Eye Milling Company is making exten- 
sive improvements in its mill. When completed the 
mill will have a capacity of 1,000 to 1,200 barrels a day. 
The improvements will cost $20,000. 


A creamery was opened at Roscoe recently which 
cost the farmers of that vicinity $3,500. It is one of 
the most complete creameries in the State. Cream- 
eries costing from $2,000 to $3,000 have also been organ- 
ized at Fairfax, Zumbrota and Ottawa. 


New business blocks are to be erected at once in 
Wells, Adrian, Alexandria, Moorhead, Cambridge, 
Crookston, Welcome, New Ulm, Shakopee, Long Prai- 
rie, East Union, Hammond and scores of other towns 


| 
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in the State. Building activity is very noticeable 
everywhere, indicating both ready money and strong 
confidence. 


Signs already point to more building in Fergus Falls 
this year than there has been for many years past. 
Ten modern houses, costing from $3,000 to $5,000, are 
already assured. Two new brick business blocks and 
a new eight-room school building also seem certain. 

North Dakota. 
The Masons will erect a temple at Cooperstown to 


| cost $10,000. It will have stores on the first floor and 





lodge-rooms above. 


A Chicago syndicate has purchased the Swedish 
hotel property in Lakota and will, it is understood, 
erect a hote) building to cost about $10,000. 


Present indications are that there will be more 
building done in North Dakota the coming season 
than any season in her history.—Furgo (N. D.) Argus. 


The Farmer's Co-operative Creamery of Ransom 
was incorporated recently, with a capital stock of 
$4,500, for the operation of acreamery at Ransom. A 
number of prominent farmers are the incorporators. 


Grand Forks’ new Hotel Dacotah is now in course of 
construction. The exterior will be composed of brown 
stone and pressed brick. and it will enable Grand 
Forks to again claim the finest hotel west of ihe 
Twin Cities. 


A busy season is assured at Wahpeton. Besides a 
number of substantial dwelling-houses, there will be 
builta $10,000 schoolhouse; the Pembina sewer, costing 
$8,000; a wholesale house, costing about $7,000, and four 
brick business blocks costing from $2,000 to $3,000. 


New business blocks are projected for Sheldon, Lari- 
more, Mayville, Park River anda host of other pro- 
gressive business points in the great hard-wheat 
State. Building operations in both town and country 
will be conducted on an extensive scale all through 
the year. - 


Edinburg is having a boom just now. A fine ma- 
chinery hall has recently been completed and occu- 
pied, a furniture store is being erected, a new black- 
smith-shop is being finished, and a Moorhead man is 
going to build a general store. The mill is regarded 
as a sure thing, and a bank Is also talked of. 


The Fargo Forum quotes Mayor Johnson as follows 
on the outlook in that thrifty North Dakota metrop~ 
olis: “From present appearances it seems that 1898 
will be a red-letter year for Fargo. Inthe last week 
I have had inquiries from men who wish to come in 
here with a large tin manufacturing plant, a chewing- 
gum factory and a flax fiber-mill. Another party is 
corresponding with me about locating a plug-tobacco 
plant here; added toall this is the fact that our own 
local capitalists are preparing to construct an electric 
street railway. As to building, there will be no end 
to that; I understand that one architect has orders to 
prepare plans for thirty-nine residences.” 


South Dakota. 


Two large smelters are in prospect for Belle Fourche, 
and the Hardin Company will erect one five miles out. 








Business blocks are going up in Watertown. Puk- 
wana, Northville, Bowdle and many other towns. 
There will be a great deal of building in the State this 
year. 


Everything indicates a building boom for Mellette 
the coming season. Arrangements have been made 
for several new dwelling-houses and one or two busi- 
ness blocks. 


The Huron creamery received 1,853,030 pounds of 
milk during the year just closed, from which it made 
and sold butter and cream to the amount of $12,696 27. 
The operating expense was $1,876, leaving $10,836.75 for 
distribution among the farmer patrons. 

The Holy Terror Mining Company in the Black Hills 
has declared another dividend of three cents per 
share, aggregating $9,000. The company will pay reg- 
ular dividends of $9,000 per month, and has accumu- 
lated a reserve fund of $60,000. The bullion output for 
the month of February was the greatest in the history 
of the mine. It is reliably stated that the total bullion 
yield for the month exceeded $30,000, which, with a ten- 
stamp mill treating the ore, is by no means a bad 
showing. 


A Milwaukee company has a new ten-stamp mill in 
course of construction on the Drummer group, six 
miles west of Custer in the Black Hills. It is the in- 
tention of the company to put in acyanide plant later 
on, until which time the ore will be treated by amal- 
gamation, and the pulp be saved for further treat- 
ment by the cyanide process when the plant is com- 





pleted. The working shaft has been sunk upon the 
mine to a depth of sixty feet, and shows a well defined 
body of ore. 


The total dividends paid by the Homestake mine 
(Black Hills) since it was opened amount to $6,462,500. 
Of this amount $437,000 was paid for 1897, being an in- 
crease over 1896 of $62.000. When it is considered that 
the average value of the ore is less than $4 a ton. the 
possibilities of intelligent development of low-grade 
propositions are made manifest. 


Montana. 


The Business Men's association of Great Falls is 
working to secure the location of a woolen-mill and a 
pulp-mill. 


The Miles City Hotel Company has adopted plans for 
the new hotel. It will be 75x110 feet in dimensions, 
three stories high, and cost $16,000. 


It is stated that the owners of the Amber mine, sit- 
uated in York District, have begun the construction 
of a large concentrating and cyanide plant. Electric 
power will be used. 


In fifteen years Montana’s annual copper output has 
risen from 9,058,284 pounds to 250,000,000 pounds. From 
the Butte District alone, during this period, $200,000,000 
worth of copper has been taken. 


Havre, @ prosperous new town on the Great North- 
ern Railway, situated in Choteau County, is to havea 
new $15,000 hotel this summer. A local stock company 
will erect and furnish the building. 


The Sisters’ hospital at Billings is ap assured fact. 
The building will cost $20,000 and will accommodate 
fifty patients. The ground on which it is built was 
donated by the Billings Realty Company. 


A larger number of men are at work in the Mineral 
Hill District at Pony than atany previous time. From 
two to five cars a week are being sent to the Colorado 
smelter at Butte and the East Helena smelter. 


The Butte & Yellowstone Coal & Coke Company, 
operating above Horr, is preparing to double its plant 
by the addition of fifteen more coke ovens. New ma- 
chinery and new pumps of greater capacity will also 
take the place of those now in use. 


The new concentrator at East Helena is nearing 
completion, and the machinery is being delivered on 
the premises. The works cover about 24,000 square 
feet of ground and are approached by a spur from the 
main line of the Northern Pacific. 


R. L. Polk & Company, the “Gazeteer” publishers, 
claim that Montana has a population of 225,000. The 
number of cities, villages and settlements in 1890 was 
516 and the population 132,159. 1n 1898 the number of 
cities, villages and settlements is 870. The principal 
growth has been in the rural districts. 


The annual convention of the Northwestern Stock- 
growers’ Association will be held in Miles City April 
19. It promises to be the largest gathering of that 
kind ever held. Montana sheepmen are also preparing 
for their gathering at Miles City. which will be held 
about the same time. There is great rivalry between 
the two organizations, both claiming that they are the 
most important association in the State. 


Idaho. 


The Genesee (Id.) News, ina finely illustrated special 
edition, shows that that town is one of the most pros- 
perous in the State and that Latah County is rich in 
both promise and fulfillment. 


The Northern Pacific Railway is hard at work on the 
Lewiston extension, and it is predicted that trains 
will be running into Lewiston regularly by the first 
of June. This will be the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to that section of country. Lewiston and all 
the other neighboring towns will be benefited im- 
measurably. 


The famous Hi-Yu mine in the Florence District has 
been sold to an Eastern syndicate for $60,000. Back in 
the sixties the mine paid its owners over $75,000, but 
for nearly thirty years theclaim has beenidle. The 
ore runs from $10 to $16 per ton in gold. The new man- 
agement will increase the milling capacity and work 
the mine vigorously. The sale will give a great im- 
petus to mining operations in that district. 


It is said that avery rich strike has been made in 
the Cumberland mine in War Eagle Mountain, at 
Silver City. The mine, which is being worked by Spo- 
kane parties, has had an ore body running about $100 
in gold. The new strike isin the 200-foot level and is 
a12-inch streak of ore that carries $1,200 in gold and 
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$100 in silver. The developments in the mine indicate 
that it may be as rich as the mines which made War 
Eagle Mountain famous in the early days. 


According to the Moscow (Id.) Mirror, “Idaho now 
has about 25,000 acres of orchard in bearing of all kinds 
of fruit, and, it is estimated, 15,000 more not yetin 
bearing—a fair showing for a young State that, buta 
few short years ago. did not have a thousand acres in 
fruit. These figures should be quadrupled during the 
next ten years.” 


Idaho’s precious metal output for 1897 was: Gold, 
$2,125.333; silver, $7,103,321; lead, $4,501,231; total. $13,- 
729,885. This is an increase of $1,978,040 over 1896. If 
nothing occurs to interfere with the mining situation 
this year, the Murray Sun says, Shoshone County 
alone will increase its output about $2,000,000. Other 
sections of Idaho will also show great jimprovement, 
and we look for the State’s output for 1898 to crawl 
pretty near the twenty-million notch. 


Oregon. 
August Rossi, of Beaverton, raised 2,400 sacks of 
onions last year and has received $6,000 for his crop, 
an average of §2 50 per sack. 


Work on the new flouring-mill at Wasco, Sherman 
County, has commenced. The mill will be completed 
and in operation in ninety days. 


In the Saxe Creek District are elghty-seven mining 
properties that are being operated, and fifteen hy- 
draulic plants and twenty-six quartz- mines. : 


A ten-stamp mill and all other necessary equipments 
have been purchased for the Badger group of mines 
near Susanville. The group is situated on the south 
side of Elk Creek, in the Elk Creek mining district in 
Grant County, the nearest railway point. 


Towns throughout the State are showing great ac- 
tivity in all building lines. Many new business blocks 
and residences are ‘being put up, and manufacturing 
enterprises are multiplying rapidly. The building 
and manufacturing outlook is better than it has been 
for years. 


A remarkable condition is shown by the banks in all 
towns located in agricultural districts. The great 
yields, and the high prices realized forcrops last year, 
have enabled farmers to pay off debts and mortgages 
and toload up the banks with their surplus wealth 
until money goes a-begging. Every good bank in such 
districts shows an unusually large holding of ready 
cash. 


Few people realize the magnitude of the beet-sugar 
factory which is to be completed at La Grande in time 
to manufacture sugar from the Grande Ronde Valley 
sugar-beet crop of 1898, says the Baker City (Ore.) 
Democrat. The factory buildings will have a total 
length of 1,085 feet, with a width of fifty to 300 feet, the 
material of the structures to be mainly of stone and 
wood. It will take 200 car-loads of machinery toequip 
the factory, which, with a daily capacity for handling 
350 tons of sugar beets, will this year receive the beet 
crop from upwards of 4,000 acres of as fertile agricult- 
ural land as there is in Oregon. 


Washington. 
It is reported that Fairhaven'’s new salmon cannery 
will be the largest in the world. Construction will 
begin at once. 


Six creameries and cheese factories in Yakima 
County produced last year 181,516 pounds of butter and 
53,587 pounds of cheese. 


The Thompson evaporating plant at Nooksack will 
soon be in active operation. The dryer has 196 trays, 
and is built to admit extensions. 


Many well-to-do settlers are moving into the Big 
Bend Country from Nebraska and other Eastern 
States. The tide of emigration grows stronger every 
day. 

The Whatcom Blade says that Washington's output 
of fish, which last year reached $3,000,000, will be close 
to $5,000,000 this year if construction signs count for 
anything, and if the “overproduction theory” be kept 
out of practice. 


A South Bend business house is getting ready to 
ship 6,000 gallons of fresh Washington oysters to the 
Klondike. They will pack them in five-gallon cans 
and freeze them solid. The oysters will come from 
Willapa Harbor, Oyster Bay, and Samish. 


Public improvements now proposed in Seattle, ex- 
clusive of the construction of the Cedar River water 
system, aggregate in estimated cost almost $200,000, 
says the Seattle Post-Inlelligencer. The mostextensive 





“IF YOU SEEK FOR INFORMATION’ 


As to how to trade in futures, in Grain, Provisions and Stocks, 
We are prepared to furnish you the fullest possible information. 
We publish a book, giving rates of commission, amount of money necessary, etc., etc., which we will gladly 
send you FREE. We are members of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and can execute orders in any 
market in the world. We have special facilities for handling cash wheat, and can save you $25.00 acar if you 


write to us before selling your crop. CUNNINGHAM & CROSBY, Buccs score te Osborn, Crosby & Co. 


National German-American Bank, WEDELSTAED] 
Mum PAM, MO & Co. 


+c Stationers, 
Capital, = $1,000,000. | gi &. sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


@®ee 
Officers: 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres'’t. Blank Book Manufacturers, 


JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. Lithographers and Printers. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier a 
We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 


Directors: the entire Northwest f 
EYERHAEUSER, JNO.A.HUMBIRD, A. H. LINDEKB, an onegnee- ee pmnanaiene 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 


F.W 
J. iH. ALLEN, O.P.LANPHER, J.H. WEED, 
J. W. Lusk, R. 0. JEFFERSON, Jos. LocKRY. STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 


@” Write us for Prices and Samples. 

















“WILL GO ON YOUR BOND.” 


Contractors’ Bonds, Official Bonds, 
Fidelity Bonds, Court Bonde. 
THE AMERICAN BONDING AND TRUST GO. 
(Business confined to surety bonding.) 


JAS. A. NOWELL, Mar., Globe Bldg., St. Paul. 
909 New York Life Building, Min~eapolis 


MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 


~~” Bankers and Brokers, 
811 Jackson St., 


eco 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


























‘LETH SAN ATORIU MM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 

former 

management — 
pole tl " St. a 
WENDELL ~ ti wes . I on O., St. P. 
Houmzs : lee Bake wae ua la ¥ M.&O. BR. BR. 
Sanatorium.) OO a —_ 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F orms of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all ite Forms. 
EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A magnificent larium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
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contemplated improvement is the building of the 
Cedar River water system, involving a cost to the city 
of $1,250,000 and the employment of 3,500 men. 


Reports of recent rich gold-finds in the Mount Baker 
placer district are attracting increased attention to 
that section. During the past six weeks 100 locations 
have been filed at Mount Vernon. covering over 2,000 
acres. embracing all the Baker River Valley from the 
Whatcom County line to the confluence of the Baker 
and Skagit rivers. 


Auditor Tobin of Whitman County reports that 800 
real-estate mortgages, aggregating $1.200,000, have 
been fully paid off during the past fourteen months. 
Partial mortgage payments have been equally large, 
and it is estimated that between $4,000,000 and $5,000,- 
0% in obligations have been liquidated in Whitman 
County alone during the period noted. With approx 
imately 2,000,000 bushels of wheat yet to be sold in that 
county, the record of paymentof debtsin the ordinary 
course of business will be hard to equal.—Tacoma West 
Coast Trade. 


Canadian Northwest. 
The Winnipeg, Man. Y. M. C. A. is preparing to erect 
a building to cost $50,000 to $60,000. Over $25,000 has 
been raised. 


The contract for the building of the proposed Rose- 
berry sampling-works at New Denver, B.C. has been 


let and work will begin at once. The capacity of the | 
| hour at a cost of 1c for running. Guarentee for one 


sampler will be 100 tons a day. 


The Northern Pacific sent out a special train re- 
cently loaded with some two hundred Canadians 
from the eastern provinces bound for points in Man- 
itoba. They had about twenty carsof personaleffects. 


The C.P.R.is pushing construction work on the 
Crow's Nest Pass Railway and expects to have it com- 
pleted as far as Kootenay Lake by August. The same 
company expects to be running trains from Robson to 
Hope via Penticton within the next twelve months. 


A summary of the mineral production of Canada, 
issued by the geological survey for the year 1807, shows 
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ramous JULIA MARLOWE shoes 


The Panel of Elastic Goring makes 
it fit high or low instep. 
Colors: BLACK or CHOCOLATE. 

HANDTURNED. 
ra 5) 
Cc 00 0.06 46.4000 0600960cn00snee 

FLEXIBLE MACHINE-SEWED. 
Di ORs e005 ccsceseveed $3. 
GRIBGEB.. oc ccevecdscccccsdas 2. 
FANCY VESTING TOP. 
Lace Boots.......... 35c extra. 
"=e 25c extra. 
Try a patr. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Illustrated 
catalogue free. 


SAM'L J. DECKER & CO. 


124 Reed St.. 
<2 MILWAUKRKE, Wis. 
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20 Century pare 


Seats comfortably 8 persons. Will speed 6 miles per 


| year or money refunded. RICE, $200. 
Send 10c for large illustrated catalogue of steam and 
sail yachts, and launches in steel, we andaluminum; 


a production of coal of $7,286,000; gold, $6,190,000; silver, | 


$3,322,000; copper, $1,501,000. The total production of 
metals for the year is valued at $14,000,000, including 
non-metallic and structural materials. The total 
mineral production of Canada for 1897 was $28,789,173, 
ascompared with $22.600,000 in 1896, and $20,175,000 in 1895. 


The Le Rol Mining Company, of Rossland, B. C., 
declared another $50,000 on March 1. This makes $800,- 
090 paid in dividends by that property. Payment of 
dividends has been suspended for the past two months, 
as the company was building a $100,000 smelter at 
Northport and accumulating an ore-purchasing fund. 
The smelter is now in operation and dividends have 
been resumed. These will be paid monthly in the 
future. 


The Rat Portage (Ont.) News says that the Lake of 
the Woods region will receive a large number of new 
settlers this year. “‘The steady developmeat in min- 
ing and the unmistakable success of the principal 


mines has much todo with this state of affairs; and | 


the people are coming in none too soon, for the present 
year will undoubtedly demonstrate very clearly that 
the Lake of the Woods region is to be the greatest 
gold-mining district in the world.” 
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An Irishman’s Ready Retort. 


A laughable incident occurred the other day before | 
Judge Willis, who was passing upon the applications | 


of a large body of men for final papers. 

It is the custom to examine the candidates in blocks, 
in order to facilitate business. The oath of allegiance 
is administered to groups, one after another, accord- 
ing to the place of their nativity. The oath had been 
administered to a coterie of subjects of Great Britain, 
whereupon Judge Willis remarked: 

“Now I want all you Irishmen hereafter to quit sing- 
ing ‘God Save the Queen,’ and begin singing ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’” 

A little red-faced son of Erin, with a brogue thick 
enough to cut with an ax, spoke up and replied: 

“Yer anner, it's domd seldom we sing ‘God Save the 
Queen,’ onnyhow!" 

There was a howl of laughter, in which the court 
joined.—St. Paul Dispttch. 





1898 Bicycles Down to $5.00. 


New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gent’s Bicycles are now 
being sold on easy conditions as low as $5.00; others 
outright at $13 9, and high-grade at $19.9 and $22 50, to 
be paid for after received. If you will cut this notice 
out and send to Sears, Rossuck & Co., Chicago, they 
will send you their 1898 Bicycle Catalogue and full 
particulars. 


also rowboats and canoes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., 
: River View, RACINE, WIS. 








Why Not be Your Own Middle-man. 


AND SAVE $40? 
BUT ONE PROFIT BETWEEN MAKER AND USER. 


Wellington Typewriter No. 2 


is &@ PRACTICAL Business-Like 
Typewriter ata REASONABLE ,; 
PRICE, $60. Visible writing, 
quick. clean printing and ac- 
curate alignment. A powerful 
manifolder. Guaranteed equal 
inevery particular to any $100 
machine or money refunded after 
ten doys triul. Lllustrated vata- 
logué sent FREE. —- 
The V illiama Wfz. Co. Ltd.. Box 2, Plattsbarg, N. Y. 
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Thats MY WASHBURN 


ANDOLINS 
Guitars“-BANJOS. 


The Washburn is the one and only 
make of world-wide reputation. Sold 
by first-class dealers everywhere from 
$15.00 upward. Imitated extensively, 
so be sure that the name “George 
Washburn” is burned upon the inside. 
A beautiful Washburn Book contain- 
ing portraits and letters from the De 
Reszkes, Calvé, Eames, Nordica, Scal- 
chi and 100 other famous artists and 
teachers, mailed free upon request. 
Address Dept. U, 

LYON & HEALY, 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago. 














NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
making as os as new. Just the foot 
of the stocking, triple heel and toe. 
Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 

er than darning, and by reversing 


















knee doubles the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 

Ruined. Sizes 6to10. Sizes 8 to 10 , 
are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are tiner gauge. Cot- 
ton, fe gonts per pair, 6 pairs ioe 7° =. Merino 
00) er pair, two pairs for 25 cents. Also 
Our CHILDRENS PTRON” STOCKINGS, 20 cents 
per pair, three pairs for 560 cents. 
Lf any further information is desired, send for Cata. 

logue with cuts and mailing card for remittance. 


RACINE KNITTING CO., Dept. F, RACINE, WIS. 
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WHITEHALL TERMINAL 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 
MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


NEW YORK ? 


JROYAL BLUE TRAINS r 
PRROYROVROYRDARIANI 








Member American Society Mechanical Engineers. 


tx. MO. ATID, 


Consulting 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 


1101 & 1102 PABST BLDOG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


—_o— 


Specifications, Estimates and Plans Furnished 

‘or the Complete Installation of Steam Power and 
Boiler Plants, Electric ae and Power Plants 

(Central station and isolated plants), 
Electric Railways, Electric Transmission of Power, 
Electric Wiring, Water-Works, Pumping Plants, 
Heating and Ventilating Plants. 
Expert, scientific efficiency tests made on any plant, 


All Coal Fresh Mined. 








We have the latest and most improved facilities for 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY f you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
West Superior, Wis. A. W. HORTON, Mer. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Write for terms 





Dr. C. P. Montgomery, 


Deed leat ale a 


138 East Sixth Street, 
Opposite Ryan Hotel, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 





PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES. 
16, 18 and 20 feet, $150 and up. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Marine Engines, ¢ to 4 horse-power, 
Stationary to 20 H.-P. 
PIERCE ENGINE OO., 





4C-80 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 
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25 SCHUBERT PIANOS At $289 Each, 


Including Stool and Scarf. 


In future we shall sell only the product of our immense factories, 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD MAKING PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


In order to close out the stock of Schubert Pianos now on hand, 
every instrument new and fully warranted, we are going to offer them, 
while they last, at the wholesale price of $289.00, including the finest 
Stool and Scarf. Freight paid within 200 miles of St. Paul. 


New Style 17—Mahogany. New Style 18— Walnut. 
New Style 19—Oak. 


New Scale 74 octaves, Full Iron Frame, Three Unisons throughout. 

, Nickel Plated Continu- 
ous Hinges on top and 
fall, Overstrung Bass, 
Double Repeating Ac- 
tion, with German Sil- 
ver Hammer Rail; 
Double Veneered Case, 
handsomely carved, 
with 9carved pannels— 
3 on each side and 3 on 
top frame. Double Bal- 
loon Moulding on Top, 
Boston Fall, with Au- 
tomatic Extension Mu- 
sic Desk, Richly Carved 
Trusses, Ivory Keys and 
French Polished Sharps 





- ———————————— 
saanenenenenee™ 


egg 


The whole Artistic, 
Attractive and Unsur- 
passed by any Piano on 
the market. 


THE SCHUBERT MANDOLIN PIANO. 
Dimensions: Length, 5 ft. 1 in.; Height, 4 ft. 9 in.; Width, 2 ft. 3 in. 


We make and sell CONOVER & KINGSBURY Pianos. 
The public invited to call and see ’98 styles of these superb instruments. 


CONOVER MUSIC CO., 


Sixth, St. Peter and Market Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


THE SCHUBERT MANDOLIN PIANO. 





Cheap Farming Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 


A Large Amount of Desirable, Very Rich Farming Lands, 
Near to Leading Markets, For Sale at Wholesale or 
Retail, as Low as $2.50 per acre and 
Upwards, According to Location. 


These Lands are Situated in the Best Portions of the State 
for Profitable Farming, Stock Raising and Dairying. 


Timbered Lands, Plow Lands, 
Partially Wooded and Open Tracts, 
Brush and Natural Meadow Lands. 


These fertile lands situated in the hardwood timber belt of 
Central Minnesota, midway between the great market cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior, with excellent 
railroad facilities, an abundance of good water, clear, running 
streams, lakes and springs abounding in trout and other varieties 
of fish, and with plenty of timber for buildings, fencing and 
fuel, offer exceptionally favorable opportunities for obtaining 
productive agricultural lands at low prices and on easy terms 
which will rapidly advance in value. 

For particulars, address 


0.58. SWARTZ, 


175 East Third 8t., St. Paul, Minnesota. 





St. Paul’s 
Greatest Store, 





6th &WabashaSts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Leading Cloak and Suit House ofthe Northwest. 


Every new thing of merit in this line that appears will be found in this department. 


Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 





1033—Ladies’ All-Wool 
Storm Serge Suit. Navy or 
black, lined all through 
with colored taffeta silk, 
new pleated skirt, perfect 


1041—Ladies’ All-Wool 
Storm Serge Suit. Madein 
the new blouse effect. Lined 
all through with striped 
silk, skirt lined with per- 
caline. Blouse can be worn 
open to show shirt-waist, 
or can be worn separately. 


Special price...... $12.00 Our low price.....810.00 


2028—New Spring Skirts made in the new 
Bayadere Mohair—the very latest style— 
percaline lined, velvet bound, tailor made. 


fitting. ENT ee $3.98 & $5 00 


Every care is taken to fill mail orders satisfactorily. 


If care is taken in sending measurements, we guarantee to please you. 
For suits, send bust, waist and skirt measure; for jackets, send bust measure only. 


Order by number only. 





1025—Ladies’ New Spring 
Walking Suit, made of 


3016—Covert Cloth Jacket, 


ten anh: cates Honk lined all through with col- 
with satin, skirt percaline ored satin, inlaid velvet 
lined, velvet bound. Skirt collar, newest spring shape, 
oe pes eee perfect fitting. Also made in 
making a very pretty and Misses’ sizes. 
stylish effect. rice $10. 
Would be cheap at $15. 


We also have a large assortment of figured Mohair, plain Brilliantine, Storm Serge, Crepons and fancy mixtures. 





Our low price, $1.85, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50 up to $10.00. Also a full assortment of silk skirts; price, $5.00, $6.50, $7.50 up to $25.00 
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THE HOMAGE OF THE EYE. 


It is one of the embarrassments of, as well as 
one of the tributes to, the fair sex that it is the 
object of critical observation at all times. It is 
an unmistakable sign of good breeding when a 
woman can submit to the ordeal without nerv- 
ously admitting that she feels herself to be the 
object of observation. Sometimes the circum- 
stances are such that ill-bred exhibition by 
men of admiration, however innocent and com- 
plimentary, is mortifying; and while women 
should school themselves to retain self-posses- 
sion under it, it may not be amiss to hint to 
men that their ocular attentions, even though 
innocent and complimentary, should be veiled 
or repressed. 

The most trying situation for a pretty wo- 
man is perhaps a street-car. On the streets or 
in a crowd in motion, states a critic in the Se- 
attle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, the head can be 
averted and the attention be escaped; but in a 
streer-car, the masculine eye is apt to rove and 
to linger and return again to linger on a grace- 
ful form or a charming face. There is nothing 
to absorb the attention of men, and although 
they may politely raise their eyes and pretend 
to be interested in the overhead advertise- 
ments of stores and health-restoring pills and 
hem-binders, the magnet of feminine beauty 
will draw back the admiring glance and rivet 
at recurring moments the fugitive homage of 
the eyes. 

Some women can be conscious—as most wo- 

men must be—of this unconscious fascination, 
and yet show no sign. Others become restive 
and nervously bite their lips in a vain and 
sometimes painful effort to appear at ease. 
This may not always be accompanied by resent- 
ment, but such evident embarrassment should 
appeal to the offending admirer to desist. 
Man’s wandering fancy will always turn to the 
most beautiful object in sight. That may bea 
fine picture, a fine horse or a fine dog; it may be 
anything; but everything will yield in attract- 
iveness to the presence of a pretty woman. It 
is not to be wandered at, then, that man’s ap- 
preciation of beauty should soon weary of a row 
of masculine faces and seek gratification in the 
contemplation of womanly charms. To that 
extent forgiveness may be asked of the fair sex 
for the offender, but that does not lessen the 
necessity for advising a little more circumspec- 
tion on the part of susceptible man. 
(jThere is another form of this homage of the 
eyes which is not so excusable and perhaps not 
quite so innocent. It may be innocent of 
wrong, but not innocent of vanity. Some wo- 
men seek the admiration; some men offer it, 
not because they feel it, but because they de- 
sire to attract attention to themselves by offer- 
ing it. The danger of a woman's seeking it and 
of accepting it is that her motives may be mis- 
interpreted and a little harmless womanly van- 
ity be construed into an invitation to further 
attentions. The more harmless in itself this 
manifestation may be, the greater will be the 
mortification of the woman when she finds the 
approach is being made. 

A woman’s modest demeanor is her greatest 
charm, and the modesty should shield itself be- 
neath the sweet veil of downcast lashes. This 
will not lessen admiration; it may check its 
demonstration, but it will enhance the homage. 
Men may take advantage of boldness, but they 
never lose their esteem for modesty, and the 
admiration born of respect is always a far 
greater honor to woman than the free, familiar 
and outspoken response to too ready invitation. 

It is no disadvantage to a woman to be the 
center of attraction in any assemblage. The 
disadvantage is when she permits herself to 
become more than an object of distant admira- 
tion. To strangers she should maintain the at- 
titude of a beautiful statue or an enchanting 
picture, something to be looked at with grati- 
fied eyes, but not to be approached within the 
bar of conventionality. 
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NOTICE qua amd 


NAME THUS flesh’ LABEL 


wane GENUINE 


Sw HARTSHORN 


A LOCAL, 
\ CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
\ SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT 


Over a quarter of a century 








onieee the public. Send for 
j ue Theory of Catarrh’"’ 


mailed free. 
a! SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
W. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
—— Dept 6 Kor Sale at 








YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. 
All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk or| 
linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, al 
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Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Croche 
Threads ; lar; variety in the city, also a)! 
Croas-Stiteh b. Materials. oa a 
for price-list. PETER 
CEsSTABLISHED 1860.) 


BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS, 


SEND FOR A BICYCLE 
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Grade ’98 Models, 14 to 


approval wit. 4 ree use 
of wheel to our egente. rite for our new 
plan “How to Earn a Bicycle” and make 
, money. SPECIA THIS EEK—4 hi; 

aK\zrade pM ng ed ey J shopworn], $10. 

eaq.. **Wanderings Awheel,” a aaveaie 
book of art. FREE for stamp while they last. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 229 Ave. F., Cn10aGo, ILL. 


os will thoroughly teach 

nay = trade in all 

branches, and 

make you a skilled, practical ant Aad nn ne work- 

man in nine months time, and then guarantee youa 

position atasalary paying anywhere from $12 to $20 

per week. you want to learn a trade that you can 
make a fortune at, write for particulars to 

W.F.A. WOonseCe & So 
WINONA, MINN. 








ENJOY TYRRISH, BATHS AT HOME 


pecind Water Baste a a the outer skin only. 
Our method far « Cleanses, Purifies, In- 
vigorates entire Pm omg Prevents oy 4,~ ow 
Quaker Bath Cabinet. fami) 
use. Oosts Nothing te te ey he Over 97, mb 
happy users. Produces oae, 
Beau complexion. “Or 


tism, obesity, la grippe, etc., all blood, ate, perv- 

ENTS ‘ate. ppg we \e Ehcellent ter female ills. 
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Qeeats SpeTee, ¥. WORLD BPG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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COOK OCYOLE CO., Fact 
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M PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


eautifying the ve, Compile 
kles, Tan’b unburn, 

Romer other imperfections. Not covering ice, Liver 
ing a]| blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its yt Wr ubert 
sent postpaid on rece Pr fl. 
MALVINA, ICHT VOL p SOAP | 0 
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| our = jatent and best 98 Mode! wheel direct 
rs—EXPRESS ALL PAID—with priv- 
ilege Ey caaminetion before taking. Wegive 
you choice of color, height of frame and gear, 
almost any tire, saddle or peda! that’s worth 
having at the following introductory prices: 
MODEL 8, GENTS’, and 9, ae. 
mnt pm ty 7 oe 1\-in. tubing, one 
MODEL 10, GENTS’, and a LADIES’, in. tub: 
two-piece cranks, Columbia — Me ra $30 
Pay Express Company } ls of 
ur one-piece system of making bo he om pom 
D-shaped rear stays, large sprock nh joint, handle 
bars, sent free, Get agency at ae. 


A. B. ELLIS MFG. CO. 
62 to 72 Ogden Place. CHICAGO 
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Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. 


Solid Vestibule Trains Through Between 
New ‘York, Philadelphia and Chicago § 
via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 


Suspension Bridge without change. 
Sumptuous Dining Car Service.—Meals a la carte. 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketeh and Geneription may 

quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 

invention is probably patentable. Communica- 

tions strictly Ponfidential. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
ie of any solentige o Senrnal, Terms, $3 a 
; four months, id by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co. 26; Broadway. NeW YOrk 


Branch Office, 625 Ff St., Washington, D. C. 





Ptae ONE DOLLAR 


To Reduce siete 











one cE Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


“Klondyke Bulletin.”’ 


Will be published by the Soo Line every Monday, 
containing all telegraphic news and up-to-date infor- 
mation as to best routes. services, steamship sailings, 
and every facility as same develop. Invaluable to 
Alaskan prospectors and all their friends. To be 
placed on mailing list, send six cents (6 c.) in stamps 
to W. R. Callaway, G. P. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New and Unrivaled 
Train Service to 
Denver, Colorado. 


Presenting greatest comfort and fastest 
time, passengers taking train leaving Minne- 
apolis 9.00 am; St. Paul 9.35 am. daily via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE, C. St. P. M. & 
O. Ry., make close connections at Council 
Bluffs with Union Pacific ‘‘Colorado Special” 
arriving Denver 1.30 next afternoon,—Less 
than 28 hours on the way. 

Parlor Cars and Day Coaches, Minne- 
apolis and St, Paul to Council Bluffs. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Buffet 


For sale everywhere. 


RAND, McNALLY & C0.’S 
INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


Every State and Territory. Revised toDate | — 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE 


ORE e HERERO EEE OEE EHH HEHEHE SHEE Ee eee e HEHE EEEEE EE EEEH Ee wees 


Classified Directory of Northwestern 
Business Concerns. 


The following are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 








zl 
WMS. 
1 The) SARA: 
Can. To 24 E.32 ST. 


7. PAUL, ntten, 


for AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS. 


Commercial Photographers. 











Smoking and Library Cars, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars, and Dining Cars, Council Bluffs 
to Denver. 
For Tickets, Folders and all information 
inquire of your home agent, or at 
395 ROBERT ST. (Cor. 6th,) ST. PAUL. 
413 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS. 
405 WEST SUPERIOR ST., DULUTH. 
or address 
T. W. TEASDALE Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


Chair Car Line. 


(Seats Free.) 





_f 
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WORTHWESTERN PHOTO COPYING CO., 
High-grade Commercial and Outdoor Photograph- 
ing. 602 Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


ae Foundry and Machine Works. 
" y FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS, 
} 


) (} i 
" \ 
facturers of 





WN" 
KH 
i} i Manu 
hit FIRST-CLASS FREIGHT and PASSENGER ELE- 
VATORS, St. Paul, Minn. 
SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe specialties, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Speciais, Columns, Beams, etc. 
11GILFILLAN BLocK, 8t. Paut. Works, South Park. 


Furniture Designers and Manufacturers. 
ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 


Designers and Manufacturers 
BANK, STORE, CHURCH and HOUSE FURNI- 
TURE, St. Paul, Minn. 





Hair Goods. 
M. M. MITCHELL, 


Manufacturer HAIR GOODS, 
318 Wabasha St., St. PauL, Minn. 


MM : 

NY \ i 
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Ranges and Furnaces. 
WOLTERSTORFF-HASKELL RANGE & FURNACE CO., 


Manufacturers of 
COMMANDER STEEL RANGES and FURNACES, 
186-188 East Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
ROBERTS-GOSS CO.— 


—Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHS, 


357 Rosabel St.. ST PAUL, MINN. Telephone 721. 


fj 
( i } 


(; 


" i Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc. 


wath 
J. M. BACH & BRO, Manufacturers of Trunks and 


Traveling Bags. Sample work aspecialty. Send for 
catalogue. 365 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE STOMACH 
& DIGESTION. 


Pm THE ONLY @) 
WATER WITH@ 
LITHIA ENOUGH 
TO PRODUCE 
LITHIA RESULTS 
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THE WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING CO: 
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KLONDIKE or BUST. 


Exciting, Amusing and Educative 
To the Old and Young Alike. 


The great new and popular game that has recently turned the heads 
of whole cities. 

You want it and can have it for 10 cents (coin) by sending the coupon 
herewith to THz= NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn., with name 
and address. 

A FIRST-CLASS CHECKER-BOARD with each game. 


If there are chi'dren in your home, send for two and avoid family 
troubles. Only two can play at one time. 


Cut This Out 





The Northwest Magazine 


This coupon and ten cents (coin) will entitle you to the game. 
Add four cents if it is to be sent by mail. 


““KLONDIKE OR BUST’’ 
PARLOR GAME. 


COOPERS HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EH EEE EEE 








Stamps will only be accepted for postage. 
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AUASKA’s GREAT GLACIER.—The front end 
of the great glacier of Alaska presents a wall 
500 feet thick, and its breadth varies from three 
to ten miles, while its length is 150 miles. 





PICKING UP GOLD IN OREGON.—It is re- 
ported that a nugget of gold worth $700 was 
found recently neat Canyon City, Oregon. 
Thirty-eight ounces of pure gold would make 
a very acceptable pocket-piece. 





NATURAL GAS IN ALBERTA.—At Pelican 
Rapids, one hundred and eighty-four miles 
north of Edmonton; in Alberta, Canada, nat- 
ural gas has been struck in enormous quanti- 
ties. Sostrong is the pressure that the aper- 


ture has not been capped, and millions of feet | 


of gas are gushing to waste. 





MontTANA’S Lorrrest PEAK.—The Govern- 
ment geologist reports that the highest point 
in Montana is Glacier Peak in the Beartooth 





lowest point in the State is at the junction | 


of the Yellowstone River with the Missouri, 
which has an altitude of 2,000 feet. 


AN OLD WHEAT CountTry.—According to 
the Miles City (Mont.) Journal, wheat has been 
cultivated successfully in the western part of 
that State for the past fifty years. When 
Father De Smet brought Jesuit missionaries 
to the Bitter Root Valley, about fifty years ago, 
they sowed wheat near the mission, and this 
grain has been a successful crop there ever 
since. It is said that the hard wheat raised 
near Missoula and marketed and ground at the 
Bonner mills there, is as good as that produced 
in any of the most favored wheat producing 
countries. 

AN Otp-Time GoLv-FIieLp.—lIn speaking of 
the rich placer fields of the world, the Dead- 
wood ( Black Hills) Pioneer- Times says that Boise 
Basin, Idaho, has the record of being one of the 
richest, if not the richest, placer gold-fields 
ever worked, it having produced over $400, 000,000 
worth of gold. It will be along time, probably, 
before the Yukon Country gives to the world 
an equal amount of the yellow metal; yet it is 
within the bounds of possibility to surpass the 
fabulous outputs of Montana and Idaho by 
many millions. For gold is where one finds it, 
and it has not all been found. 





THE MAN AND THE Wo .rF.—Over in Wis- 
consin, the other day, near Morse, a land hunter 
had a fierce encounter with a large and hungry 
wolf. As he was going to his work in the woods, 
the wolf followed noiselessly and suddenly 
grabbed him by the leg, tearing his boot and 
lacerating the flesh. The man had an ax, and 
succeeded in driving the wolf away. Then, 
thinking the adventure at an end, he pursued 
his journey. But the wolf soon returned, bent 
on having some fresh meat, and a combat to 
the finish ensued. The man conquered, but it 
was at the expense of several bites and scratches. 
It is not often that a solitary wolf makes such 
an attack. 


» Fruit Trees, Flowers, 
Mountains, its altitude being 13,376 feet. The | 








THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 
Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, 


we: Charming Summer Resort 


that affords gretetal rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

Spectat—We have a fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic parties. 


GEO. T HARRIS, Proprietor. 





Eiliott’s Kconomy Atomizer, ¢ 


FOR SPRAYING 








Shrubs, Vegetables, 
Potatoes, etc., 


and for Exterminating all kinds of 
Insects. 


Only 1% pounds and one pail 
of water will last a man all 
dav; and he can spray more 
potatoes in a day than by any 
other way of doing the work, 
and with no waste of material 
and without poisoning stock 
with the solution left in the 
field. It aptaye a poisonous 
dew on each plant, and works 
to perfection. Send for circulars. 
Agents wanted in every county. 


Address 


H.B. ELLIOTT, St. Paul, Minn. 
Or, MuskEGon, Mica. 





FAST TRAINS 
NORTH, 
EAST, 

SOUTH, 
WEST, 


Between 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
and 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


ASHLAND and DULUTH, 


via 
WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL 
LINES. 


JAS. C. POND, 
G. P. A., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





DESIGNING —_— WOOD ENGRAVING 


HALF TONES EMBOSSING DIES 


| ZINC- ETCHING il “\ las ELECIROTYPING | 


BABCOCK ENGRAVING (9 


: 
) L 2 
N 4 
OS | 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 









| WASHINGTON AVE N 


TEL NO 2014 


GEOS®D 








Mfrs. of HIGH GRADE 


ELGIN TUBS 


B. A. JACOBS & SON, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 











Short lines 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, blll ia 


Importers and WARNER & 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, - SCHUBNEIER, Te 


| = 
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a —— 





T. L. SCHURMEIER. 








Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc, DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. | .remawns, wonsz «00. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 


S! N 4 4 

MBS FACE, Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, | Petetipaten Sessa Geneed inert 
| Fairbanks’ Cetvaaine Sopot Wind-Mills 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 StBLEY Sr., Cor. 6TH. | gp, pauL, : . < MINNESOTA. | Pics ans Centcentent? Genetics. 
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L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Co., 


146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 


BRAMBLETT  BEYGEH 











| 
Sneravers. | 
+ Gu T. L. BLOOD & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS, OILS, ETC., 

| ST. PAUL, MINN. 


T-L- BLOOD & @. rer, pan 


OFFICES: 








ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 





©®@ @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ e@ 
IN STOCK, 





‘HIGH GRADE 
Architectural 


PAINTS“: -.. 


ELE LAUNDRY Co., AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 
51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 
Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves Write us for Prices. 


sous morale ale cc, alvapeowom. | Faliter’S Materials. — §T, PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


8 ior work. Satisfactor 
—s ices at low rates. 
ST. PAUL. MIN®. 
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Towels furnished o 


Give us a trial and be convinced. 
Telephone 268. HENRY GRUNHAGEN, Mgr. | ST. PAU L, = 27 MINN. 
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GOOD WORDS FROM OREGON. 


The attention that is being given to the 
dairy, stock, beet-sugar, fruit and agricultural 
interests of the State generally presages a pros- 
perity that will be permanent. Growth in 
these lines is certain to follow intelligent and 
careful industry. We have the soil, the climate 
and the resources that insure enormous returns 
in any and all of these lines, if properly pushed. 
Our agricultural market is widening rapidly, 
having made a prodigious advance within the 
last year through the demand for supplies for 
Alaska. The rapid development of mines with- 
in our own State has increased the demand for 
agricultural products. Everything points to the 
certainty that the long delay of a restricted 
market—of practically no market—and of the 
slipshod, down-at-the-heel farming consequent 
thereon, is over for Oregon. 

The most gratifying, and, indeed, the most 
promising, indication of this is in the awaken- 
ing of farmers themselves to the fact that agri- 
culture is a science which will repay close and 
careful study; that there is something more in 
farming in Oregon than pioneer methods were 
able to bring out; something more required to 
supply a market ever widening and full of 
competitors, than is found in growing a little 
surplus of garden truck; of eggs and poultry to 
pay the village store bill; or, by a more am- 
bitious effort, a surplus of a few hundred bush- 
els of wheat to buy a threshing machine, put a 
new roof on the barn, or give the boy or girl the 
coveted chance at the business college or local 
academy. 

In proof of this awakening, farmers’ insti- 
tutes have been frequently held, numerously 
attended and intelligently conducted in various 
sections of the State within the past winter. 
Carefully prepared papers have been read at 
these meetings upon subjects of interest that 
may easily become matters of profit to farmers. 
Now the poultry interest has claimed their at- 
tention, and they have been made to see how 
‘keeping chickens” can be made to pay; again, 
flax culture has been urged upon them, with 
statistics that show how a few acres of flax, 
properly planted, cultivated and harvested, can 
be made to give yariety to farm employment 
and add substantially to the family income. 
Now the culture and curing of prunes has been 
discussed, and now stock-growing, both in its 
relation to dairy interests and the Jive stock 
market, has been dilated upon generally in an 
entertaining manner, and always with sugges- 
tions of profit through improving upon old 
methods. 

Valuable as are the mining resources of Ore- 
gon, these matters are of greater value because 
they touch the interests of a larger class of 
people. Relatively few people profit directly 
through the discovery and development of gold- 
mines, but there is a chance for the multitude 
to profit thereby through properly directed 
labor at home, that will insure asupply of food 
adequate to the demands of the mining-camps. 
It does not require a prophet to foretell the 
coming of the farmer’s opportunity in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Events have already heralded 
it, and in the indications that the farmers are 
rising to meet it there is a promise of whole- 
some and abiding prosperity.—Portland Ore- 
gonian. 


LAKE SUPERIOR’s TrpE.—It is not generally 
known that Lake Superior has well-defined 
tides. W.S. Harwood, in St. Nicholas, says the 
tide was discovered in 1860 and is self-register- 
ing with a regular flux and reflux wave, caused, 
according to scientists, by the sun and moon. 
The average rise and fall every twenty-four 
hours is one fourteen-hundredth of a foot; the 
maximum tide at new and full moon is one 
twenty-eight-hundredth of a foot. 
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FREE TRIAL 


TO ANY RELIABLE MAN. 


Weak Men Restored, or No Expense for 
Treatment. 


A Course of Remedies—the marvel of medical 
science—and Apparatus indorsed by physicians 


WILL BR SENT ON TRIAL 
WITHOUT ADVANCE PAYMENT. 


If not all we claim, return them at our expense. 





SCIENCE TRIMMING 
THE LAMP OF 








MEN WHO ARE WEAK, 
BROKEN DOWN, DISCOURAGED. 


Men who suffer from the effects of disease, 
over-work, worry, from the follies of youth or 
the excess of manhood, from unnatural drains, 
weakness or lack of development of any organ, 
failure of vital forces, unfitness for marriage— 
all such men should ‘‘come to the fountain 
head” for a scientific method of marvelous 
power to vitalize, develop, restore and sustain. 
On request we will send description and par- 
ticulars, with testimonials, in plain sealed 
envelope. (NoC. O. D. imposition or other de- 
ception.) Cut out this offer or mention maga- 
zine. Address, 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CET THE BEST 


When you a Sewing Machin 

do eet \ eidecelved by al allur furlag advertisements 
an ° can made, 
finest finished and an _ 


Most Popular 


for a mere See to it that 
ae buy from veliable’ manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honestand squarv 
dealing, B hap will then get a 
Sewing hine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. e... want the onethat - 
is to manage aad is 








Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durabilit ty of working 
_—— fineness of finish, beauty 
m appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


New HoME 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on Hy sides of needle tented), no other has 
it ; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on ad — centers, thus reducing 

em) 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 











Cucaeo, 8r. Pe ae | oa" 
CaL. ATLANTA, 
FOR SALE BY 
W. F. ELWESS, { $004 Tin St ©! st, Paul, Minn, 





Established 1855. 


The Wm. R. Burkhard Go., 





Guns, Sporting Goods, 
Dayton Bicycles 


and Sundries. 


—Klondike Outfits— 


Everything pertaining to in and 
outdoor Sports. ~ 
«Send for our Catalogue. 


319 Robert Street, St. Paul. 





ROUTE OF 
THE FAMOUS 
LAKE 
SUPERIg Op 
LIMITED 
THE 
FASTEST 
TRAIN 


N THE 





WHITE BEAR 
MINNEAPOLIS 


A. B. PLOUGH, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mar., i Sr. PAUL. 
C. E. STONE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 





ST. PAUL 








Engines in Stock 


FOR 


Immediate Shipment. 


: Ras Corliss Engine, 


i 1238 Buckeye “ 
1 16x42 Brown S 1 
1 10x16x12 Compound Eng. 1 6x8 Vertical Sicaten, 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE SECOND-HAND. 





1 8x16 Rice raf 
ee ~_ Throttling ~— 


The following are NEW: 
1 xs Throttling Engine, 1 By pre Engine 
2 12x1 ng! 1 Auto tomatic « ‘ 
1 loxit - - 1 9x10 
1 9x2 bad a 1 6x8 © = 
1 8x10 " 


EVERY ONE A BARGAIN. 


TWIN CITY IRO IRON WORES, 


No. 307 Third St. South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





FOLEY BROS, & KELLY 
MERCANTILE CO, 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Boots and Shoes 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 





| W.S. Piywt, President. 


WM. TRAUVERNICAT, Vice-Presideut. 
T. W. Brown, Sec. and Treas} 


sT. PAUL 


: White Lead & Oil C. 


(INCORPOKATED) 


MANUFACTURERS 
Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 
STAINS, FILLERS, 








Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers | AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 
Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. constantly in stock. | WRITE FoR CATALOGUE, CoLoR CARDS AND PRICES. 
Perkins Manufacturing Co. R. E. COBB, 
DEALER IN 





PERKINS’ FIRE-PROOF a 
SHUTTERS and DOORS. ss 

Iron Fencing and Cresting. _i 
WIRE SIGNS, a“ ; 


BANK AND COUNTER RAILINGS, 
WINDOW AND TREE GUARDS. 
Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding, Corrugated 
Steel Awnings, Elevator Enclosures, 
Sidewalk Gratings, etc. 
313 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 








SCHROEDER & DICKINSON. 
Hair Mattresses a specialty 


I 

- 

Write for prices. ! 
16 E. 6th St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
Established 1869. 


aay A. L. EGE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 
and Importer of 
Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 
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BELTING - HOSE - PACKING 
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[toz a "@ Go GooDyY! EAR Ru BBER Cc O. @ W WHOLESALE. mm 


NCH oF TT DDYEAR RUBEER, 0. New YORK. 
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ST. PAUL HOUSE OF THE GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 
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—— Poultry, Game, 
| Batter and Rggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn, 


q \ 








GLOVER’S NIGHT-ROBES 


THE BEST FOR 


Men, Women and Children. 





Ask your dealer for them. 








||| OTTO TAUBERT, 
= | Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


or | | Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Oo., 


| MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS ef LEATHER, 


Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





The Crescent Creamery Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers of the famous 


“Crescent Brand” Butter and Cheese, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Twin, Y. A., Brick, Swiss and Limburger 
CHEESE. 
Creamery and Dairy Butter. Eggs. 


2 Correspondence solicited. 








No. 715 

* Mahogany finished, 

Leather or Velour 
covering. 


We Make 200 


and equalize freight 
with Minneapolis. 








OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Mention this magazine 


Styles of Chairs, | for Steam, Gas, Water 





THE CRANE & ORDWAY C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 


and Sanitary Supplies. 
Jobbers in 


IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
WORTHINGTON STEAN PUMPS, 
TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 
Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Branch Office, MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH. 
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TALES OF TERRITORIAL DAYS. 
The judges of the district court of Hennepin County 


Fie tee) 





are good story tellers, and when they get together | 


they reel off some pretty good yarns, says the Minne- 
apolis Journal. A few mornings ago Judges Smith, 
Simpson, McGee and Lancaster were in Judge Smith's 
chambers awaiting the hour set to fall upon the 
account :of several receivers and assignees. Judge 
McGee was recalling his early experiences at Man- 
dan, N.D., and related some good stories of Judge 
Francis, who was on the bench at Mandan in the Ter- 
ritorial days. 

Judge Francis, off the bench, was one of the most 
genial and pleasant gentlemen in the whole Territory. 
In the court-room, however, he was an autocrat from 
the ground up. Autocracy didn't go in those days 
with the sturdy class who had sought the plains for 
freedom and prosperity, and one of the judge's friends 
took occasion to remind him that he must moderate 
his demeanor in the court-room or some one would 
turn the gun argument loose upon him. 

“I want you to understand, sir, that the court is 





church, and was accustomed to make it unpleasant for 
new ministers if their orthodoxy did not measure up 
with his ideas. If the divergence of his ideas from 
those of the minister was very great, he would arise 
from his seat, which was close under the pulpit, and 
would call the preacher down, sometimes threatening 
to chastise him if he continued to preach his malicious 
doctrines. 

One day his anger at acertain minister's preaching 
carried him to an extreme, and he let goa prayer-book 
at the gentleman of the cloth. But the latter had been 
forewarned, and, drawing a revolver from his pocket, 
began to perforate the atmosphere around Mr. Root 
in typical Western style. 

Despite his cloth, he was indicted for assault. When 
taken into court he pleaded guilty, and upon exam- 
ination he stated that it was his firm Intention to kill 
Root. Judge Francis was on the bench, and when the 
prosecuting attorney moved for sentence, the judge 
settled himself in his chair, shook his head, and in his 
most autocratic manner said: 

“The sentence of this court is indefinitely post- 
poned.” 

And it was. The belligerent minister was never 
sentenced. but went free undera bond which it was 
never attempted to collect. 

se 


HOW HE WON HER. 


A young gentleman of this city recently called upon 
the mother of his lady love to obtain her consent. 
The old lady is one of the new women and supposed to 





FORTUNATE FORKGETFULNESS. 
Absent-minded Professor (in a brown study. to himself)—“It is very fortunate that I left my new um- 
brella at home, very fortunate indeed; otherwise, it, also, would have got a good wetting.” 


afraid of no one,” replied the judge, assuming fora | be impervious to blarney, but the young man fetched 


moment his court-room manner. 

Expostulation was useless, and the friend desisted; 
but the next morning the court received astartling 
reminder of the truth of his friend's admonition. 


Court had just convened and things were moving | 
along with their customary smoothness, when a “man | 


of the plains” appeared at the door, and, drawing his 
revolver, leveling it apparently at the judge, began to 
shoot. The judge, ‘who was afraid of noone,” did not 
wait to announce a recess in the usual way, but, with- 
out ceremony, slid down behind the desk in the most 
undignified manner, and did not show himself until 
the shooting ceased and he was sure that it would not 
be resumed. 

When he finally lifted his head above the desk, he 
discovered that he was not the mark aimed at, but 
that it was a witness in the case on trialagainst whom 
the marksman had a grudge, which he took out by 
putting three bullets into him. The latter, beingin 
line with the judge, the judge thought the gun was 
leveled at him, and did not stop to take any fancy 
measurements. 

Among other characters at Mandan at the same time, 
and one who had no friendly relations with Judge 
Francis, was one Root. Root attended the Episcopal 


| her. 





After an impressive silence the lady said: 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Llove your daughter, and I want you to give her 
into my keeping.” 

“What recommendation have you got tooffer? How 
can you convince me that you will always love her, 


| that you will always think her beautiful?” 


“She looks like her mother,” said the young man. 
“That is enough to convince me that her beauty will 
not diminish as ber years increase. Of course, I know 
this can hardly be regarded asa final test. You have 
not reached that age at which women begin to lose 
their——” 

He got the girl.— Walla Walla ( Wash.) Statesman, 





HYDE & H00 7 Same ar Gee aeaee, 
and Agents for the Haut KILN. 


China painting supplies of all kinds—golds, paints 
and brushes. Especial attention given to mail orders. 
Goods sent by express or freight and guaranteed 
against breakage. Twelve years’ experience in firing. 

377 WABASHA STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
was established nine years ago. 


and Shorthand Oolleges in the Northwest. 
Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


CURTISS. BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


304 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
J.L. HODGMIRE, - - 





PROPRIETOR. 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
English, Actual Business Practice. 
Expert consign in all departments. 


tudents can enter any time. 
Day and evening sessions. 





Oireulars free. Mention this Magazine. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


CONSERVATORY occ enemas 
ee 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 
Established in 188. Tuition low. Oatalogue free. 








Your Children cured of Bede 
wetting. Sample free. 
. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, 


MOTHE 





and closed. 


and fold 








15 pounds. Opened, it is an elastic. comfortable 

long by 28 inches wide. Covered with best quality 12-0z. brown duck, 

strong enough for the heaviest person. 

,and stands firmly on the floor or 
round when necessary. Special beds with —— duck to order. 
ust the thi e 

Beds, Cots, Portable Folding Bath Tubsand Folding Ch 


Go. MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE & NOVELTY MFG. G0., RACINE, WIS. 
The accompanying cut sepeorente our Gold Medal Camp — opened 


hen folded it is 3 feet long by 4x5 inches, and weighs 


bed 6 feet 2 inches 


Easily and quickly opened 
adjusts itself to uneven 


for the Klondike country. manufacture Camp 
rs in great variety. Send for free catalogueand prices 
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‘LADIES’ 
FUR The kind we sell are 
COL the kind you want to 


wear—the kind we’re 


LAR glad to guarantee, be- 
ETT cause we make ’em our- 


selves—the latest—the 
ES. most artistic—the best. 


EAIBRECHT”, SON 


20 EAST “%n STREET 





“The Original St. Paul, Minn., Fur House of 
Albrecht’s.” 











THROUGH TRAIN 





CHICAGO, 


ee eeeeeeeerees SOR R eee ee ee ee ates eeeeee 


ST. LOUIS, DES MOINES, 


cece ete feet ee twee ee ones seeeeeeeee eeeeee eeee 


For LOW RATES and other information, address 


A. B, CUTTS, Generaf Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














LOCATE WISELY. 


LOCATE NEAR RAW MATERIAL. 
LOCATE FOR MAREET. 


Extraordinary opportunities are now offered at 
several favorably situated points on the 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 


From Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico, 
From Chicago to Mexico, 

From Chicago to the Pacific, 
to establish Canning Factories, Grist and Flour-Mills, 
Starch Works, Glucose Factories, Beet Sugar Facto- 
ries, Pickling and Preserving Works, Cheese Factories, 
Oreameries, and all other industries in the grocery 
and provision line 

An abundance of raw material, cheap fuel, large 
markets tributary, and every other factor necessary 
to insure success is in your favor if you locate on the 


SANTA FE. 
For list of eppestnneiias and all other industrial 
information, address 
JAMES. A. DAVIS, 


Industrial Commissioner, A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Oo., 
On104Go, ILL, 








194 & 196 
East Third St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Own 
25,000 
Acres 


¢ Selected Minnesota Farm Land. 
BLACK LOAM, CLAY SUBSOIL. 

Close to good marketing towns. 
Watered by stream, lakes and flowing wells, 
(at depth of 50 feet.) 
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Jib te NRE ree. 
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A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS EUROPEAN HOTEL Price, $10 to $15. 


PRICES IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMES-$1.00 UPWARDS. | g Write for particulars. 
ALBERT S. GAGE, Presivenr. 





@ Reduced railway rates. 








WABASH AVE. AND JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, 















CLOTHING SALESMEN WANTED. 


> and expenses made by all our active ine 
$150.00 PER MONTH onc °*Wrbay matt Fan BORE... WE WANT MEN *2 cn7 
in the United States. you reference is satisfactory we will start you ATONCE. No experience neces- 
sary. Nocapital required. We furnish a full line of samples. stationery, etc. A tailor’s-for-the-trade 
complete outfit for busi No ission plan, you can regulate your profits to suit yourself. No 
house-to-house canvass, This is not one of the many catchy advertisements for agents, but one of the 
offering a rare opportunity to secure strictly high ge employment at BIG WAGES. 


very few ts 
i -for- ve i ye make to measure over 300,000 
We are the Largest Tailors-for-the-Trade in America. ‘vo" ek Th ptt 
one of the largest business blocks in Chicago. We refer you to The Bank of Commerce, in thlten, an 
Express or Railroad Co, in Chicago, any resident of Chiengo. Before engaging with us, write to any frien 
Y} in Chicago and ask them to come and see us, then write you if it is @ rare opportunity to secure steady, 
/ R STIL: 











/ high class, big payingemployment. BETTE IL.—come to Chicago yourself and see us before en- 
@ and be satisfied every word we say is true and you ean get steady work and 

ig pay. ENQUIRE OF OUR SALESMEN in your territory how our work pays. We 
refer to our many salesmen throughout the Union, ey all talk alike. Any one 
of them will tell you how profita*le, how pleasant, how easy the work is. Work 
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sj in your own county 300 d in th 4 *% ke less th 5.00 
Y, EVERY DAY ABOVE ALL EXPENSES. "S$ 
‘eC 2 WE WANT TO ENGAGE YOU ‘0 ‘eke 
7) A\ orders for 
, our made-to-order and measure (ustom Tailoring 





, 
} 
! 





We put you in the way to take orders 
from almost every man in your 
county, a business better thanastore 
with 620,000 stock. With w. you 


have no competition. 

WE ARE THE LARCEST 
MAKERS IN AMERICA of fine 
Custom-Made Clothing. We buyour 
cloth direct from the largest Europe- 
» \anand American Mills. We control 
the product of several woolen mills, 
We operate the most extenive and 
economic Custom Tailoring plants in 
existance, thus reducing the price 
of made-to-order suits to $5.00 and 
upwards; pants from $1.50 to $5.00, 
pricesso low that nearly everyone in your 
county willbegiad to have their clothing 
made toorder and measure. 
© WE FURNISH YOU ®& large, hand- 
a someand expen- 

sive cloth bound book containing 

large cloth sampies of ourentire line 
of Suitings, Pants, etc., a book which 
costs us several dollars to get up, 
€ also Fashion Plate, Instruction book, Tape 

Measure, Business Cards, Stationery, 
# Advertising Matter, your name on Rubber 
g¢ stamp, ete. We also furnish you @ 
g Salesman’s Net Confidential Price List. 

The prices are left blank, under 
& each description so you can fill in 
‘ your own selling prices, arranging 

your profit to suit yourself. As 
§ s00n as you have received your | 
€ sample »00k and general outfit an 
€ have read our book ofinstructions 
carefully and marked in your sell- 


\\, (Men’s Suits, Pants and Overcoats). 










The above photograph was sent unsolieit- 
ed by one of our salesmen, Mr. C. M. Talbott, 
of Yreka, ou. It wore ye — ing price you are ready for business 
ing orders for our custom le oring. “ begin taking orders from 
Mr Talbot's sajes have run over $1,200 per month; his earnings over $3000 month. easene person one Mt At your low 
Hundreds moreare doing just as well. We merely show this picture and ttatement® prices business men, farmers, 
of his business as he chanced to send us this picture. YOU sar 20. THE canes, andin fact everyone will 
T SPT OCF QUE. IEN HAVE, N co MPET \] ION. order their suits made. You can 
take several orders every ‘day & $2.00 to $5. profit on each order, tor everyone will be astonished at your low pete. ‘ 
Y Require No Mone Just take the orders and send them to us, we will make the gormente within 5 day@ and se nd 
ou Keq Y- direct to your customers by express C. O. D., subject to examination and approval af rth 
ing price, and collect your full selling price, and every week we will send you acheck forall yourprofit, being the: i - e 
‘ween our net confidential price to you and the price you sold at. You need collect no money, deliver ae goo + 5 a 
go on taking orders, adding a liberal profit, and we deliver the goods, collect all the money and every wee romp - 
‘ou, in one round check, your full profit for the week. Nearly all our good men get a check from us of at least 4 every week in e - 
We make no charge tor the big book and complete outfit, but as each outf Cos 
© us several dollars to get up, to protect ourselves against many who yen nde 
us by sending for the outfit with no intention of working, but merely out of idle curiosity, AS A CUARANT ees 
faith on the part of every anplicant, we require you to fill out the blank lines below, giving the names of two partionas re‘crtis 
See ee te a rene ae ne eas aces tot begin to pay the corto. Us 
of making big wages. The €1.00 you agree to when the outfit is received does not _be 
but insures us you mean business. We will eusend pear $1.00 is soon as your orders have amounted to $25.00, which amount you can 
ta Pill ont the followiog lines carefully, ame, cut out and send to us, and the outfit will be sent to you at once. 
 MERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Enterprise Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me by express, C. 0. D., subject to examination, your Big Cloth Sample | gee ‘ — 
plete Salesman’s Outfit. | agree to examine it at the express office and if found exactly as represented an An 7 
make good big tekieg orders for you, | agree to pay the express agent, as a guarantee of good aes phe 
i mean business, ONE DOLLAR and express charges, with the understanding the One Dollar is to be pone < py And 
soon as my sales have amounted to $25.00. If not found as represented and | am not perfectly satis’ s 


the outfit or pay one cent. 











Stee eeee ee eneeeees 


Sign your uamo on above line. 
a “Name of Postoffice, County and State on ‘above line. 
TOUT ODS. «6.00000 cc0cce se MAMOMAMEY ......ccccccocccccccccccores a a RE a ne eT ee ee 
“na the above two lines give as reference the names of two 
men over 21 years of age who know you one year orlonger. 


Married or Single... .. ...... 0.0600 -c0ceceeeeeenceeeees 
ess your letter plainly to , fren 

. AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Enterprise Building, CHICACO, ILL. 

Zoour readers: This firm is thoroughly /.Jiable, this offer is bonifide. honorab'e and !i'cra! and @ grand opportunity for isdustrious men te 


get steady and profitable ix. ‘oyment. —LEdiior-) 
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Chicago’s Favorite Passenger Station. 


Reasonable success seems to have followed the ef- 
forts of the management of the Nickel Plate Road to 
make it popular as a passenger line for travel East. 
Itis regarded as a favorite by many in making the 
journey from Chicago to Eastern points. Patrons of 
that line will be gratified to learn that arrangements 
have been’made for all passenger trains of the Nickel 
Plate Road to arrive at and depart from the Van 
Buren Street Station in Chicago. The many advan- 
tages afforded by this great Union Depot, located in 
the heart of. the business portion of Chicago, and the 
continued advantage afforded by lower rates than 
over other lines, having three express trains daily, 
with through sleeping-cars to New York and Boston, 
and the advantage of ‘superior dining-car service, 
when all considered, should show increased travel 
over the Nickel Plate Road. 


*» 


The Best-Lighted Train in the World. 





The best-lighted train in the world is the new | 


“North-Western Limited,” just put in service between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul.and Chicago. It has lights 
everywhere. There are two electric reading-lights 
in each section of the sleepers,'and the chandeliers 
are combinations of electric and Pintsch gas-lights, 
In the coaches, translucent glass-shades soften and 
diffuse the strong light; but in the vestibules and 
outside it is different. There the lights are inclosed 


in transparent glass, and have the effect of making | 


the vestibules the lightest parts of the train. It takes 
figures to give an adequate impression of the illumi- 
nation of the train. Besides the Pintsch lights there 
are, altogether, 406 electric lights, 359 being inside 
and forty-seven in vestibules and outside of the train. 


* 
* 


The Land of Christ. 

Under this title, the passenger department of the 
Chigago, Burlington & Northern Railroad has issued 
a splendid series of views made by the half-tone pro- 
cess from photographs taken in the Holy Land. The 
subjects embrace people, scenery and cities, as they 
exist today in that famous country. The work is pub- 
lished in twelve parts, each containing from twelve to 
fifteen views. Each picture is fully explained by de- 
scriptive reading matter. A sample part will be sent 
to any address on receipt of two cents in postage, and 
the complete set will be forwarded, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of ninety-five cents. Postage stamps will not be 
received for the full set, but remittances must be 
made to the undersigned by draft, postal order, ex- 
press money order, or registered letter. This isa rare 
chance to secure more than two hundred views of the 
Land of Christ for less than one dollar. Address Geo. 
P. Lyman, G. P. A.C, B. & N. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

* 
An Advertiser Endorsed. 

As we are rapidly adding new names to our sub- 
scription list, we think it advisable to say again that 
the publishers of the Call know Sears, Roebuck & 
Company well, and know them to be reliable and 
honest. They are doing an enormous business, the 
result of their honest methods and of selling at prices 
much lower than can be made by the local dealer.— 
Farmer's Call, Quincy, IU. 








* 


To Cure a Cold in One Day. 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if it failstocure. 25c. 








“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 
Or Our Saviour in Art”’ 


Cost over $100,000 to publish. Contains nearly 200 full- 
age engravings of our Saviour, by the Great Masters. 
t is nota life of Christ, but anexhibitof all the great 

Masters’ ideals of the Christ. No other book like it 

ever published. Agents are taking from three to 

twenty orders daily. The book is so beautiful that 
when people see it they wantit. Published less than 

a zeee and already in its twenty-fifth edition, some 

editions consisting of 18,500 books. The presses are 

running day and night to fill orders. (It has never 
been sold in this territory.) A perusalof the pictures 
of this book is like taking a tour among the great art 
galleries of Europe. The eerseiing®. Prado, U fiizi, 

Pitti, Louvre, Vatican, National of London. National 

of Berlin, Belvidere and other celebrated European 

art galleries. bave all placed their rarest and greatest 
treasures at our disposal that they might be 
duced for this superb work. “FIRST GLANOE AT 

THE PICTURES BROUGHT TEARS TO MY EYES,” 

says one. “Oleared $150 first week’s work with the 

book,” says another. Many men and women buying 
and paying for homes from their success with this 
great work. Also man or woman, of good church 
standing, can secure position of Manager here to do 
ofice work and corresponding with agents in this 
territory. Address for full particulars A. P. T. Elder, 
Publisher, 189 Michigan Ave., Chicago, I11., First Floor. 


By Old Established House—High Grade 

Man or Woman, of good Church stand- 

ing, to act as Man r here and do of- 
fice work and correspondence at theirhome. Business 
already built up and established here. Salary $900. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope for our 
terms to A. P. T. Elder. General Manager, 189 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, I11., First Floor. 
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Our New Manufacture of the Stonefeyed 
Wax Figures has defeated all Wax 
Figures made heretofore. 

The quality of our goods is of more than ten times 
the strength of the ordinary Wax Figures. Of most 
natural as weillas artistic oppearanes, and of the 
finest French designs, they will 
the sun or electric light as well as cold, and need 
no care when placed in the window. 

Character Figures of all descriptions.. 

A guarantee is furnished with every figure. 

All goods sent at our risk of breakage. 
"Send for catalogue. 


The AMERICAN WAX FIGURE C0O., 
Offices, 292-294 3d St , MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 






j QP Home-Made 
Macaroni, A en 
Spaghetti, REA, Gcq and Alphabets 

ielli Ask 
Vermicelli, Pro ae 


“NEAPEL" Brand, best Macaroni ever on the market. 


890 & 892 Twelfth St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


JOHN ROHN, 


Builder of 
HURCH, CHAPEL and 
ONCERT PIPE 


of the Improved 
and Modern . 
Repairing, and Tuning 
Five Years’ Guarantee 
on every Instrument. 
Office and Factory: 


280 Western Ave., 
Cor. Iglehart St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














DOERFLINGER ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Artificial Limbs and Deformity Apparatus. 
Silk Elastic Goods, 
452 E. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A, 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 








THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 





Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 
hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 





















193 to 199 E 3d St., Cor. Sibley, | ST. PAUL, MINN, 


pernrGe 


Wholesale Grocers and Importers. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., . 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORES, 
Manufacturers of 
RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 


BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 


OrFice: 230 Randolph St., 
Factory: Grand ate. Cor. Rockwell St., | CHICAGO, 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 
LYON&HEALY 97 Adams St.,Chicago 


Have a large stock of Domestic Steam 
Pumps, manufactured by 
ERWiIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY Co., 
which we wish toclose out AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
also BOILERS to correspond with them. Send for 
catalogue and prices. 
WISCONSIN MACHINERY COMPANY, 
125 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & 00,, 


WAT ELOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions 


Prints, Flannels, 
Wash Goods, White Goods, 
Dress Goods, 


Linens, Hosiery, Notions, Blankets, Underwear, etc. 


SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 


Cor. First Ave. N. and 4th St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boors, SHozs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. If in want of 
something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and have 


the reputation of making the best OIL GRAIN GOODS in the country. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & +o CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


a | PIPE ORGANS 
4 Freemand Sons Mfg.Co | sune-on enemn 


—RACINE, W18.— from the BEST MATE- 


RIAL and MOST DURA- 
High Grade BLE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
Steam Boilers. 


either with mechanic- 
al action or Tubular 

Tubular, Firebox, Vertical, 
Marine, Heating, or for any Service. 


Pneumatic action of 
the SCHUELKE’sS PURE 
PNEUMATIC ORGAN 
Also Smoke Stacks, Steel Tanks, Water- 
Works Stand Pipes; in fact, anything 
IN STEEL PLATE WORK. 


SYSTEM. 
Every Organ Warranted 
"Send for new illustrated and descriptive 
CATALOGUE No. 30. 








for five years. 
The best of references 
can be furnished. 


WILLIAM SCHUELKE, 
2219-2221 Walnut st., 
Milwaukee, Wis 











WATER FOR COUNTRY USE. 


THE DOMESTIC PUMP. 


A wonderful invention for _ raisin 
water. The WINDMILL’S GREATES 
RIVAL. For — homes, hotels and 
summer resorts. Call and see it in prac- 
tical operation. Send for catalogue and 
testimonials of well-known Milwaukee 
people. 

THE ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 


58 & 50 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


sore £¥E5 Dr [ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 













Is a big hit in fountain pen making, and is a distinctive | 
Parker feature. Not only does it eed the ink perfectly, 
but prevents soiled fingers. 

BRIGHT DEALERS SELL THE 


‘Geo. S. Parker Fountain Pen 


because bright people want them. Don’t take just “‘a fountain pen,”’ but insist 
on having a Parker. Our catalogue not only contains beautiful cuts, but valuable 
information.—Mailed for the asking. 

THE PAREER PEN OO., No. 14 Mill St., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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“As Ithers See Us.”’ 


THE NORTHWESTZMAGAZINE has been the cradle of 
some of the best literature the West has produced; it 
has discovered and encouraged some of the most not- 
able writers of the region west of the Mississippi. 
Writers seldom forget their friends, so itis not un- 
natural that THe NokTAWEST MAGAZINE keeps well to 


the front in the realm of letters.—Whatcom ( Wash.) 
Blade. 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is the only publication 
in the whole Northwest which can be counted upon in 
all weather to stand loyally to the business interests 


of the Northwest. It is independent, and shows its 
independence in the work it is doing for this whole 
section.—Pine City (Minn.) Pioneer, 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE always contains a mine 
of useful information regarding the development and 
progress of the Great Northwest. It is well worth 
twice its subscription to anyone interested in the up- 
bullding of the great territory west of the Mississippi. 
— Blaine ( Wash.) Journal. 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is devoted to matters 
descriptive of the Western States and Western Can- 
ada, including Manitoba. The numerous illustrations 
are correct and beautiful in design as well as perfect 
in appearance, and give an excellent idea of Western 
life, Western lands, mountains, forests, rivers, and 
the great fruit gardens of the West. All articles 
which appear in the magazine are of a high class of 
literature and are instructive as well as pleasing. The 
magazine is an ornament to the table and a treasure 
to the reader.— Western Prairie, Cypress River, Man. 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of. consumption, bronchitis, catarrh 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine,W.A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y. 


All Things New as Advertised 


By competing lines show a progressive spirit, butsome 
of the things that are alleged to be new have been 
in constant daily use for years past on the steam- 
heated, electric-lighted (with berth reading-lamp). 
vestibuled trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway between St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
Chicago, as thousands upon thousands of its patrons 
will cheerfully testify. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway always 
maintains its supremacy with the traveling public by 
always being the first to utilize every mechanical de- 
vice and improvement which can be of any value to 
those who ride on its ey equipped trains. 





Mothers. 


For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest bya sick child suffering and crying with 
painof cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and isthe prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup.” 


New atege. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 addres 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear, 
born St.. Chicago. 





A Handsome Metal Paper Cutter and Book Mark 
Combined 

Sent free of postage under sealed cover on receipt of 

ten cents in silver or stamps. The latest, best and 

most serviceable adjunct of every library and office. 

Address Geo. H. Heafford, 410 Old Colony Building, 

Chicago, 111. 


| 








MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





Millers, Farmers and Mechanics all Praise the 


iss a at Sas oy 2 


Easy to Handle, Built for Hard 
Service, Cheapest to Run. 


' Gasoline Engines. 
Sizes: 2 to 250 H. P. 


THE OTTO. GAS ENGINE WORKS, MINNEAPOLIS, 313 South 3d St. S. 


Factory, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE | 
ATR BRAKE CO, 


PITTSBURG, PA., U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Westinghouse | 
Now in use on 31,500 Lecemetives and 613,000 Cars. 


- a 





























EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


WNERS AND OPERATO 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. “TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 


== Murphy’s Transparent Wood Finishes 
FOR INTERIORS, EXTERIORS AND FLOORS. 


DESIGNATE IN YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. PAMPHLETS AND SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 


MURPHY VARNISH Co., 
BOSTON. ~® CLEVELAND. ® ST. LOUIS. @ CHICAGO. 


THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


~~ Made of Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. y 


Sve 





NEWARK. ® 





LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT. 


‘les 
& Type Writer © 
RIBBONS 


AND 
Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 





















Se r 
163 La Salle St., ®nd for priv® 


CHICAGO. 


30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





BEWARE OF HIM WHO STOOPS TO DENOUNCE AND THEN TO IMITATE. 


> MilwaukeeR.R.MilkCans. 


A Perfect Can ata Ma at a Marvelous Price. 


This can is made of heavy wrought steel. 
The neck and bowl, which is drawn in one 
piece, is double seamed to the breast, and 
the breast is double seamed to the body in 
such a manner as to form a very strong and 
rigid edge, and is protected by a heavy bev- 
eled edge iron band. The body and bottom 
rest on the O. G. heavy iron bottom band. 
The can is put together in the black and 
then double tinned very heavily, making 
it the strongest, most perfect and durable 
can on the market. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


KIECKHEFER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Ask your Jobber for Milwaukee R. R. Milk Cans. 





8T. LOUIS PATTERN, 


IOWA PATTERN, 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 725 Marquette Building, Chicago. 




















Strom Clamp Frog. Patented. 
ALKIN’S FORGED STEEL RAIL BRACES, PERFECTION AND UNION TRACK DRILLS, SAMPSON HEAD CHAIRS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, FROGS, TIE BARS, 
ROLLER RAIL BENDERS, CROSSINGS, CHANNEL SPLIT SWITCHES, BANNER SWITCH STANDS. 





BAU CLAIRE MiLLM SurrLy co. 





Mill and Lumbermen’s Supplies. Mspyfscterer: Logging and Toto Sleds, earn Tools, Snow a Road Rutters, Loading Blocks, 











Bar Iron Chain, Cordage and Heavy Hardware. EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
PARKER RUSSELL 7 a | —a | READY ROCK ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., laa Made with strictly pure Trinidad Asphalt 

ST. LOUIS, MO. : . | WEST COAST MFG, C0., ales CHICAGO, ILL. 
FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. Signal Oil Co, | | | 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. FRANKLIN, PA. | |= ox . 






NVISIBLE 


Z —" 
In exclusive use upon nine-tenths of the railway : 


mileage of this country. aw id ——\, ae ‘ uz Wr 
More of SIBLEY’S PERFECTION SIGNAL OIL is used = = 
by railways than that of all other signal oils com- 
bined. 
CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. ccsverssressessscessworsresrmosorsoowecasererowesspooeay ree 
CINCINNATI BRANCH OFFICE: Factory, Waukegan, Ill. 
NEAVE BUILDING. J. P. ELM ER, N. W. Agent, 
—_ af 514 Endicott Bldg., St. PauL, MINN. 


SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE OIL. | 
| 


The Most Perfect Cylinder Lubricant 
Known to Railway Men. 




















Designed by the Northern Pacific B. BR. 








Ask for Stowell Hangers. 





res 
CHARLES MILLER, President. IRON CLAD PAINT co., 


OFFice, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, Ou10. 


Ad No. 1, Rossie Red. No.3, Brown Purple. 
d alt () “2, Light Brown. g@@ “ 4, Brown. 
ae 








PRANELIN, PA. 
Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
are the standard railway lubricants of Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 





the American continent. 


GALENA OILS || CHICAGO VARNISH (0., 


are used exclusively on nineteen-twen- 























tieths of the total railway mileage of Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 
U as , Canad lanufac' 0 
ae ities Gamma —_ Mfg. & 
wasaiail ee and Architectural fu rcaen 
liwaukee, Wis, 
FRANELIN, PA. VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. s 
! CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
‘ PHILADELPHIA. 
MI PLY CO, 
ee en a CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 





Cc. 
and Figures, Chaplets, § 


Cutters. 956 Lake St., Milwaukee. Charles H. Besly & Co.,10-12.N. Canal St., Chicage Tl. U.S.A. 














Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Founders’ and Patternmakers’ 
a< SPECIALTIES. 
Rapping Plates, Lifting Screws, 
Fla Fittings, Dowell Pins. 
| Flosk Clamps, Pattern + 
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A dentist's shop is usually situated on an area of 
many achers. 


Landlady—**What do you think of the cheese?” 
Boarder—“Well, it has its strong points.” 





“This is what they call a ‘fellow-feeling’ for a man,” 


as the thief said when the policeman was groping for | 


him in the dark. 





Stranger (in Kansas)—‘‘Ever have malaria out here?” 
Farmer—‘Not’s I know of; but we’ve hed Mary Ellen 
Lease, an’'Bryan, an’ Jerry Simpson.” 





Finnicus—“Life is but a quest for opportunities.” 
Cynnicus—“That's so; a girl really dates her fear of 
mice from the time she gets too old to climb a tree.” 





“Why do you make such a row about that umbrella 


you lost? Haven't you ever lost an umbrella before?” 


“Yes; but this one was my very Own, don’t you see.” 


“Your wife is a forehanded little creature.” 
“Forehanded? The day I stayed at home, on account 


of the big snow-storm, she made me get out the lawn- 


mower and oil it.” 





Excited Wife—O professor, the cook has fallen and 
broken her collar-bone.” 

Professor—"Discharge her at once. You told her 
what to expect if she broke anything more.” 






| tion, and she thought I was proposing to her.” 


| 
| “Some folks,” said the negro philosopher, “is so 
| tricky dat when dey comes acrost er man dat’s shu’ 
| nuff honest, dey gets scared an’ says he mus’ be play- 
in‘ a powerful deep game.” 


“It's your wife at the telephone,” said the office boy. 

“Tell her I'm out for the afternoon.” 

“He says I'm to tell you that he’s out for the after- 
noon, mum,” said the boy. 





Proprietor of saloon (from head of stairs)—‘Calla- 
han! Callahan! What's that noise down there?” 
Bartender—“That’s Jagsby and Potluck, sor. They're 
rehearsin’ goin’ home to their wives, sor.” 





Foreign Count—“They tell me there are a great many 
cases of insanity among the men in your country.” 

American Heiress—“It is useless to denyit. A great 
many of our men actually marry for love.” 





“T had a narrow escape last night.” 
“What was it?” 
“I asked Miss Zoozelbarun if she favored annexa- 


Dere vas von poor sinner from Sax-on, 
He alvays put much more as fax-on; 
Von day he came oud 
Mit a home product shroud, 
Und fell deadt mit his property tax-on. 
“IT suppose,” he ventured, “that you would never 
speak to me again if I were to kiss you.” 
“Oh. George,” she exclaimed, “why don't you get 
over the habit of always looking at the dark side of 
things?” 





Giles—“It is said that the scanty garments worn by 
the barbarous races account for the unusual longevity 
among them.” . 


Smiles—“I don't doubt it. Just look at the great 


age attained by our ballet girls.” 









THE AMIABLE YOUNGER SISTER, 


Young Sappy 
Effie 


“The self-made man,” remarked the observer of men 
and things, “would give more general satisfaction, 
doubtless, if he tried himself on a time or two before 
he was done.” 


Lean and Hungry Tramp—"‘! ain't ‘ad a bite all day, 
capt'n.” 

Angler (intenton his sport) 
Try one of these worms.” 


“Wrong bait, I suppose. 


“Tommy,” said his mamma, one day, “slip upstairs 


quietly and see if papa is asleep.” 
Tommy roon returned and said: 
all asleep but his nose.” 


“Yes, mamma, he’s 


Lives of great men oft remind us 
There are rules we musn't break; 

Too much pastry would, no doubt, have 
Made great Ciwsar’s stomach ache. 





Tired Child—‘Mamma, how much did you put in the 
collection box?” 

Mother—“A shilling, my dear. Why?” 

Tired Child (yawning)—“Well, this preacher gives 
an awful lot for the money.” 





Landlady—“Well, I must do something to keep the 
wolf from the door.” 

Boarder—“I don't know that it is altogether neces- 
sary. Let him come in and tackle one of your break- 


| 
| 





fasts, and I don't think he'll ever trouble you again.” 









Do you think Miss Amy will come down soon?” 
“T am sure I hope so; for, really, I find you a very hard man to entertain.” 









“T see that Tarantula Tom was not at the wedding the 
other night,” remarked Alkali lke. “Did he think the 
invitation had a string on it?” 

“No,” answered Cactus Pete, “but the vigilants had 
a string on Tom.” 





“Say, you know that play of ‘Faust’ that was here 
some time ago?” 

TT” 

“Well, there’s been a book written about it by a fel- 
low named Goethe.” 





“Well, little boy, what’s your name?” 

“Shadrach Nebuchadnezzar Zoots.” 

“Who gave you that name?” 

“I don’t know; but if I find out when I gets older 
they'll be sorry for it.” 





“Oh,” twittered the sweet girl, “I have just been 
reading that two is also an unlucky number, same as 
thirteen. I wonder if it is true?” 

“Two is an unlucky number,” said the hateful old 
bachelor, “‘when it is made one.” 





It wasan hour past midnight, and Mr. Binns was 
fumbling about in the halland mumbling angrily to 
himself. 3 

“What's the matter?” called out Mrs. Binns, from 
the floor above. 

*“Missesh Binns, ther’sh (hic) two hatch-racks here, 


FARM, FRUIT AND TIMBER-LANDS, 





VINELAND is growing rapidly. Sale 
contract No. 272 has been drawn (March 
14). 
A valley of homes and profitable em- 
One 
man who paid $100.00 per acre has sold 
He bought 


on the five-year installment plan, and 


Finest of high-grade fruit lands. 
ployment. Lands rising in value. 
out for $180.00 per acre. 
so made over 200 per cent on his invest- 


Then he 


bought twelve acres more at $110 per 


ment in eighteen months. 


acre, and is improving that. Several 
men produced onions, sweet potatoes 
and tomatoes at the rate of $500 to $800 
per acre, gross, the first fruit year(1897). 
Meantime, their cherry and peach or- 
chards are growing, and will produce 
fruit at a profit in two or three years 
more. Coldest weather this winter was 
15 degrees above zero. Only one inch 
of snow at the deepest. Send for new 


illustrated pamphlet. 


LEWISTON WATER & POWER COMPANY, 
CONCORD, WASHINGTON, OR LEWISTON, IDAHO. 





JHE WESTERN COLONIZATION & INVESTMENT CO. 
HAS 
GRAIN, STOCK, TIMBER and FRUIT FARMS, 


ranging from $1.50 to $50 per acre, on easy terms, 
ON ALL RAILROADS LEADING INTO THE TWIN CITIES. 


Office, 166 E. 3d St., St. Pau, MINN. 





1,000,000 Acres of Land 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FRE 
Address, 
HOPEWELL CLARKE, Land Com’r, St. P.& D.R. R., 


St. Paul, Minn. 





Spokane Real Estate 


is in demand at today’s prices. 
We want your we rty for sale on commission. 
Established 1885. References if required 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 
Spokane, Wash. 





FAST 


BAST OREGON coune 10 THE FRONT. 


Bargains in 
Hay, Grain, Fruit, 
and Stock Ranches. 
Choice Mining Property. 
First Mortgage Loans, netting 7 per cent. 


For information address 


WM. B, SARGENT, 
La Grande, Oregon. 











an’I wish to know (hic) whish I'm to hang my hat on?” 
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ADOLF J.CRAMER 


Presiocne 
@M.P.CRAMER, 
Secy & Teens 
TR i tl! A €.RICRARDS, 


SOP CRITINAENT 


elephon e¢ 
Main 1142 


ep 
Itc Geach Bldg Milwau kee Mis. 
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THE 
MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


IN THE WORLD. 
mmm 


Our General Catalogue 


$$ AND 


...BUYERS’ GUIDE... 
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ISSUED BY ANY 


MOST COMPLETE ¢ 
than 13,000 ¢ 


5 THE 

HOUSE IN THE WORLD. It has more 

illnstrations, about 40,000 quotations of prices, 
weighs 2% pounds, and contains over S00 | 


There's nothing you wear or use but $9 Hate 1 in it; 


the prices quoted place youina po sition tobuy from us 


; 
: in large or small quantities, at wholesale prices. We do 
¢ 
5 
é 
5 
? 
5 
? 
5 
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not sell this General Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide; w 
giveitaway. Every out-of-town caller who visits our 
store is presented with a copy It costs 20 cents in 
postage to mail it We want vou to have acopy, and 
will be pleased to send one to you if vou'llsend 15cents 
to partly pay the postage or expressage. It will tell 
you what vou should pay for oe ip veel vill 
have more than a million-dolla1 stock « ods ta elect 
from, and when you learn what we = RB ame and 
compare our prices with what you are paying, you will 
open your eyes in astonishment We guarantee goods 
as represented. If youdon't find them so, you can h 
your money back as soon as you wantit. On request 
will tell you just what your goods will cost laid down 
at your station 


see KEKE CE CER CEC eee ECE EERE CCE Ce CEC ECECCeeEt 


SEE SEEE CEEE CEE CEC KC ECEE EE 


A Ee | 
Send for our General Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide; it’s the key 


that will open the door of prosperity for you, and will save you 
dollars where you spend cents to get it. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 
« CHICAGO. 
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THE GREAT MAIL 
ORDER HOUSE. 


a 





Are You Coming to St. Paul? 


Merchants Hotel, 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT, 


is again under the management of the well-known 
proprietor, 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 





] THE cosmos HOTEL— 


EUROPEAN. 
C. A. WELCH. Proprietor. 


Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers. 


Hyde Block, Riverside Ave., 
Free Bus. SPOKANE, WASH. 


WHEN GOING TO NEW YORK OR 
PHILADELPHIA TRAVEL BY THE 
LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
Solid Trains, Superb Equipment, Dining Car 
ala Carte. Scenery unequalled. Route of the 
BL. ACK DIAMOND EXPRESS, HANDSOMEST 

TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 
Write for advertising matter and full par- 
ticulars to 
J.A.S.REED,N. W.P.A., 218 South Clark St., 
Chicago, or 
. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS, 











Turkish and Russian Baths. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


WINNIPEG MAN. 


First-class in Every Respect. 


Pire-proof. Thoroughly Heated and Ventilated. 
Ladies’ Cafe and Lunch-room. 


Rates, $1.50 a day and upwards. 


Bus meets all trains. 


C.F. BUNNEL: Propr. 














MILWAUKEE-RICE MACHINERY CO., 99-05 wast WATER ST. POWER-TRANSMITTING MACHINERY, (irain-Handling Machinery, Leather, Rubber and Cotton BELTING, Mill and Elevator SUPPLIES. 








Timber W heat. 


Timber Wheat 
Our 


It is proverbial that 
1 strong, glutinous flour. 
mill is located so that 


wheat is largely of this kind, and, 


makes 
its supply of 


with 


A BRAND-NEW MILL, 


we are able to offera flour, both to the 


domestic and export trade, that is sure 
to stick wherever placed. 


Write us for delivered prices. 


New Prague Flouring Mill Co, 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN. 


Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 


Isolated Plants a 

specialty. 
OFFICB AND FACTORY: 
88 East 5th St., 


ST.PAUL, MINN., | 
U. 8. A. 



















ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


} Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 


SPEOIALTIRG: | Artistic Floral Work. 





Get Your 
CHANDELIERS 
for Lighting 
At the FACTORY. 


We Make ALL KINDS. 


CHAS. POLACHECK 
& BRO., 


431 CHESTNUT ST., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Sy Rugs L, 
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HEY ARE THE Sie MADE. 
Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 
GOODYEAR RUBBER OO. 
98-100-102 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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| BE. L. RAYBURN.. 





Northern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION © regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


* L. Crara, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 
. D. CHARL TON, Asst. Geni. Pass. A 
255 Morrison street, Cor. hita, Portiand, Ore. 
W. F. MersnHon, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
3i9 Broadway. New York City. 
* H. FoGarrty, Genl. Agt....208 8. Clark S8t., Chicago, Ill. 
r K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., ‘Pass. Dept., 
638 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 
A. D. Epaar, Genl. Ag 
Cor. Man ‘and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
W.M. Tuony, Geni. Ags 
R. A. Eva, Genl. 
H. SWINFORD, Geni. 


?. D. GrBBs, Geni. 
F.C JACKSON, Asst. Geni, Agt 
» Bs BPM, Geml. AGE... .. cccvessscccersovcse 
SCAR VANDERBILT, Ticket Agt....162 E. 3d St., St. Paul. 
. F. MCN&ILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., Minneapolis. 
. C. HAZARD, "Agent. Ss  ehoduetadssanaseineie ‘As hiand, Wis. 
. F ConraD, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
. A. 





SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freight pt. 
319 Broadway, New York City. 
FORESTER, Genl. Agt., Freight Dept., 

638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


CHAS. EWALD.......+.+++-.i 319 Broadway, New York City. 

T. BE. BUANCHE.........- 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

EK. M. NewBEGIn....230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

CaAa8s. F SEEGER..... 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

..1118 Carnegie Bidg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
210 Com. Bidg., 8t. Lo 


eS See 32 Carew Building, Cincinnati, 0. 
E. BELCHER ..s.+++-83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 
C. HERMAN . 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 





C. WaLTERS .208 8. Clark street, Gotengo. 
HAS. W. MERRILIE .. 208 8. Clark street, Chi 
HAS. T. NOONAN......... 877 Broadway, Milwauk: 6. 

Nt errr rere St. Paul, = 

. M. FAIRBANK... I Nicollet Block, Minnea lis, Minn. 

et 62 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 

0 We CIO. on cavec 60500606c¢snccencena Portiand. Ore 

EE ree ere Winnipeg, Man. 

DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 
H. W. SwWEET...... Washington street, Bosto 


230 
J H. Rogers, Jr.....47 8. Third street, Philadolokin, Pa. 
THOS. HENRY..... 128 St. James street, Montreal, ee 


Wa. G. MASON ......... 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. t¢ 
Ep. C. SCHOEN........ 1118 Carnegie Bidg., enn Pe 

Jo. BE. TURNER...... 42 Jackson Place, Indianapo 8, Ind. 
W. A, WHITAKER.....153 Jefferson avenue, Detrott, Mich. 
P. H. NOBL........ ‘Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gao. W. Jongs, 503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, Iowa. 
J.J. Ferry...32 Carew Bide., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati, O. 
©. CO. MORDOUGH...........377 Broad adway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. G. LEMMON.... 208 South Clark street. Chicago. Ill. 





Gro. W. a aa .83 York street, Toronto. Ont. 
Gro. D. ROGERs.. é 4th and Broadway, St Paul, "a 


F. O'NBILL........... antden thet kdaieenal 


Jj. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE. Gent. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 


Designer and Builder of 


Altars, Pulpits 


and 


Church Furniture. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED, 
ARCHITECTS’ DestiGNs EXECUTED. 
Artistic Wood Carving for Churches, 
Public B'ld’gs and Private Residences, 


1237 Ferry Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. 











| Ask your Grocer for the 


CELEBRATED WHITE SOAP, 


Ana the newest invention, the 


MEDICAL TAR OIL SOAP. 


Unexcelled for toilet use and skin diseases, 


Manufactured by B. SENDERHAUF & CO., 
103-107 North Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Send for sample and testimonials. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 








po 
West Superior, Wis. | 
Wallace, idaho. | 


NATIONAL BLOWER WORKS 


17th & St. Paul Ave., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 
STEEL PLATE 
Planing Mill Exhausters, 
DISC FANS, 

Steam Hot Blast 
Apparatus for Heating, 
Ventilating and Drying. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Oak, Ash, Cypress, Gum, Poplar, 
California Redwood, Sycamore, 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Walnut, Cherry. 
| A FULL LINE OF 
Veneers and Fancy Cabinet Woods, Mexican, 
San Jago, Cuban, Prima Vera Mahogany. 


| We carry the largest assortment in the Northwest. 
When you cannot find what you want, write us. 


Office and Yards: 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


First Ave. & Canal St., 


pre Hazen Windmill, 


The best, strongest, 
safest, most reliable, 
best governed and 























most durable 
ome) Windwill in Cs) 
yaxacen) the world, 


Manufactured by 


S 
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If the Mill you 
handle doesn’t give 





| A oshifiing” 
Wheel thrown 





outof wind i perfect satisfaction, 
by turning « why not handle ong 
| Sails edge- THAT DOES? 
| ways. ~— * 
ny Paribault, Minn. 











‘(PHE VILTER MFG. Co., 


888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 





Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 
_—) Ss 
Chimes and Peals 


of the best and paras 
Genuine etal. 





We made the Miiweakeo City Hall batt rota ing, with- 
out hangings, 22.555 Ibs.—the largest in the Nort hwest; 
chime of fee boils for St. John s University, weigh'ng 
about 27,000 Ibs. complete. Cast a Virgin ime and 
was neither turned nor tuned. Send for catalogue No. 7- 





CHAS. H. F. SMITH & CO., 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
Direct private wires to all Exchanges. 
Pioneer Press Building, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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